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SUGAR BEETS THE MOST PROMISING NEW CROP 


One of the most delightful sections of the world is the corner 
of San Bernardino county, Cal, west of the mountains, with the 
adjacent county of Orange lapped by the Pacific waters. It is a 
country of great fertility when irrigated, and much can be grown 
without irrigation. The center of the orange and lemon belt, it is 
also developing manufactures, which are stimulated by the recent 
discovery that much of this region is underlaid with oil. About 
halfway between San Bernardino and Los Angeles, a few miles 
from the main line of the Southern Pacific railway at Ontario, but 
connected with it by branch roads, is located one of the most 
remarkable towns and industries in the country. A few years ago 
this was a vast ranch, which Richard Gird had purchased and con- 
ducted as a cattle and horse breeding establishment, -on the liberal 
scale characteristic of California’s early days. With the decline in 
live stock, however, Mr Gird recognized the necessity of devoting 
his property to the production of some crop that could be utilized at 
a profit in the vicinity. 
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the opportunity that was offered to industrious people to buy beet 
farms on easy terms, speedily attracted’ a considerable population, 
until now the great factory is the center of a considerable village, 
surrounded by farms of from fives to twenty acres or more in extent, 
each with their comfortable home and well-to-do family, where 
cattle roamed a-few years ago. During the past season 5000 acres 
in this township were devoted to beets, while the product from 2500 
acres more were hauled by rail about 75 miles from the Orange 
county district. The factory last year converted 83,000 tons of 
beets into sugar, for which the farmers were paid nearly $362,000. 
Most of the beets are grown within two miles of the factory, the 
longest wagon haul being eight miles, and the shortest half a mile. 
Over twenty million pounds of refined sugar was actually made and 
sold, exclusive of a little raw sugar and all molasses, etc, or an 
average of 249 lbs of refined sugar obtained and sold from each ton 
of beets, or 2747 lbs from each acre of beets. Details follow: 

1891 1892 1893 1894 1895 











Acres of beets grown, 1,800 3,488 4,191 4,778 7,528 
. : : : Tons of beets produced, 13,080 26,266 49,353 43,773 83,035 
8 h r ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Instead of going into citru: fruits or othe Av yield of beets per acre, tons, 7.26 7.50 11.7 9.16 11.03 
specialties already established in that region but in which he feared Per cent of sugar in beets, 13 14 14 15 15 
overproduction, he looked into the beet sugar industry, raised beets | *Crude sugar per acre, lbs, 1,888 2,100 3,276 2,748 3,309 
” : - =< Sais 








ONE OF THE LARGEST BEET SUGAR FACTORIES 


for a number of years on various soils, determined their sugar con- 
tent, and in due time was able to demonstrate that on this spot could 
be raised the largest yields per acre of beets richest in sugar. The 
outcome was the establishment by the Chino Valley Beet Sugar 
Company of the immense plant, partly portrayed in our engraving, 
in which the Oxnards of Nebraska are the controlling spirits. 

The factory really began operations in 1891, when less than 
2000 acres of beets were grown, and the average yield was only 
seven tons per acre, or a total product of 13,000 tons, for which the 
farmers were paid about $51,000. The fame of the enterprise and 





IN AMERICA 


1,680 2,621 


*Pure sugar per acre (80 % 1,510 2,198 2,670 


Began making sugar, Aug20 Jul13 Jul3l Aug2 Jul9 
Finished making sugar, Oct 31 Oct1l Nov4 Oct 24 Nov 14 
Days in operation, 73 91 97 85 129 
Av weight of beets worked daily, tons, 179 288 509 526 644 


Av weight of sugar made daily, lbs 28,108 86,852 15,592 111,431 161,129 


Total weight of sugar made, tons, 1,026 3,952 q,5 4.736 10,393 
Av paid farmers per ton beets, $3.90 4.26 4.26 4.66 4.35 
Average return per acre, $28.37 31.95 49.84 2.69 47.98 


*Estimates or data figured by The Editor, the other facts being all fur- 
nished from the ¢ ompany ’s books. The ton is of 2000 ibs. Granulated sugar 


only was made in ’91, raw sugar only in ’92 and '93, while the product of ’94 
was all the best grade of refined white granulated sugar except 1009 tons 
(2,017,363 lbs) of raw sugar, and in ’95 only 51 tons (102,286 lbs) of raws. 





































































450 2) THE FARM 
The prices paid farmers have probably been somewhat higher 
during the past four years than they will be in future, unless the 
tariff, or bounty is restoredto former figures. The five-year con- 
tract which has just expired was based on $3.50 per ton of beets 
containing 12 per cent of sugar, delivered at the factory, and 25c 
additional for each additional one per cent, and under it farmers 
have received an average approximating $4.50 per ton. This year 
the contracts are based on $3.25 per ton, with an addition of 25c for 
each percentage of sugar above 12, so that with the average sugar 
content of the past two years, the growers expect to net $4 
per ton this year. The sugar content is determined by analyses in 
the factory laboratory of samples from each load, the analyses 
being checked by a chemist representing the farmers. To protect 
their interests, the growers are well organized and choose their own 
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FIG 1. ELBERTA PEACH TREE 


check master or chemist, also the weigher and tare man. The 
reduction in prices this year is thus only about 10 per cent, whereas 
almost every other farm product has declined in value much more 
than that. The farmers are well satisfied, and over 8000 acres of 
land had been plowed for this year’s crop up to March 20, and at 
that date nearly 3000 of these acres had been planted. The land 
about the factory is peculiarly fitted for this industry, as seed can 
be planted yery early on the uplands, and then in succession on the 
lower lands. Thus the factory can begin to work up the early crop 
in July, and in the absence of frost can run until the latest seeding 
is harvested in November. All pitting and storing of beets is thus 
saved—a most important consideration. Many planters will use 
fertilizers this year, and extensive tests of a large variety of fertiliz- 
ing substances will be made. 

The cost of producing beets is mainly labor, usually furnished 
by the planter and his family, who thus get paid in cash for their 
work. Including labor, it probably costs an average of $25 to $30 
per acre to grow and deliver to the factory the 7500 acres of beets 
raised last year. This leaves a better profit than almost any other 
crop. The manufacturers are also making a comfortable profit 
now, but, considering the immense labor and capital invested for 
several years without return, the profit to capital is no more than 
fair. We shall have more to say on this matter. 





Intensive Cultivation is necessary in berry growing, and many 
farmers, commencing with well- cultivated berry gardens, are 
learning the lessons of better preparation of soil, higher fertility, 
and more frequent cultivetion. This intensive principle, produc- 
ing the best of everything, should be applied to stock raising, as 
well as all other products of the farm. 


Docking Lambs.—The proper way to cut lambs’ tails is to hold 
the lamb between the legs of the operator, push the skin well up 
toward the root, sever the bone, and pull the skin back over the 
stub. By this method the lamb will bleed less, and the extra skin 
will help to protect the bone of the tail.—_{[G. W. Odgen, Waupaca 
Co, Wis. 
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TREES FOR THE HOME GROUNDS 


PROF. J. TROOP, INDIANA 


Grass and trees are the principal elements in 
gardening. 


landscape 
fach would thrive without the other, but neither 
would be sufiicient alone to make the grounds appear pleasant and 
homelike. There are people who cannot see any beauty in a fine, 
well-kept lawn; a potato patch would be better suited to their utili. 


tarian ideas of the fitness of things. And so there are people who 
“an see no beauty in a tree, except in so far as it can be utilized for 
firewood or fence posts. And so we find all over the western 
country, homes which are nearly or quite destitute of the better 
class of trees. Such places present a cold, dreary aspect, which is 
repulsive to one whose soul is in touch with nature, and who loves 
the beautiful as expressed in trees. 

Many of these people look upon ornamental trees much ag 
they do upon thoroughbred stock—as something beyond their 
reach, which they cannot afford to possess. The fact is, it is not 
necessary to select a very great number of species for an ordinary 
sized lawn; but we should rather select such varieties as are suited 
to the soil, climate and situation. Care must be taken, of course, 
to choose those kinds which will produce the most pleasing effect 
throughout the season, as well as in after years, when they become 
old. It is not necessary, either, in a country like this, so rich in 
varieties of beautiful trees, to pay fancy prices for ornamental 
deciduous trees. In fact, unless one has some knowledge concern- 
ing the foreign trees, he had better touch them lightly and make use 
of what nature has provided him. A few evergreens are desirable, 
and these as a rule will have to be purchased. They add variety to 
the landscape, and when young are peculiarly attractive in many 
ways. 

Of our native deciduous trees, the sugar maple, scarlet maple, 
American elm, lime or basswood, tulip tree, white ash, hackberry, 
some of the poplars, and birches, are all excellent for the lawn, and 
are suited to a great variety of soils and climate. The elm, how- 
ever, should not be planted except in locations where it can have 
room to spread, for in this way only can it develop its highest type 
of beauty and grandeur. The same is true to a greater or less 
extent of all our native trees, but the elm should have at least a 
quarter of an acre all to itself. It is evident, therefore, that it is 
not adapted to a small place. The red bud or Judas tree will adda 
peculiar charm to the scene early in the season. So-called second 
growth oaks or hickories, if already grown to a considerable size, 
are almost invaluable, but they are slow growers, and for that rea- 
son are seldom planted. Fora single tree standing alone in the front 
portion of the lawn, there is nothing that will produce a more 
pleasing effect than the cut-leaved weeping birch, or the cucumber 
tree, the only one of the magnolias suitable for a cold climate. If 
planted near each other, tha light-colored bark, long pendulous 
branches and delicate foliage of the one contrast beautifully with 
the darker color and heavy, thick foliage of the other. Wier’s cut- 
leaved weeping maple is also a beautiful tree for a small place. 
Either of these may be had at small expense. The locusts, silver 
and Lombardy poplar, ailanthus, and some others, are undesirable 
for the average lawn. 

Among the evergreens, the various forms of Norway spruce, 
hemlock spruce, blue spruce, arbor vite and white pine are all 
good, and may be had at slight cost. They are especially desirable 
for screens and windbreaks, and in localities where evergreens are 
not common. The ’alsam fir is a handsome tree when young, but 
it gets ragged with age. The Scotch pine is also too rough and 
angular for any situation except to form a background in large 
places. The Irish and Swedish junipers are seldom satisfactory 
except while young. 

We may secure ever so fine trees for the lawn, but if they are 
poorly arranged they will lose much of their beauty and attract 
iveness. The average American, who has not had this particular 
part of his nature cultivated by observation or experience, or rather 
who has never cultivated his powers of observation so as to enable 
him to see the beauty in arrangement, will almost invariably plant 
his ornamental trees in straight rows, as he would plant apple trees 
in an orchard. This will do very well where the walks and drives 
are laid out in straight lines, which is seldom the case in this coun- 
try, where extreme formality is not much practiced. It should be 
remembered that in a small place but few trees are admissible, and 
these should be placed so that each tree will not only exhibit its 
own individual characteristics, but by comparison or contrast it 
may aid in bringing out the beauties of those immediately sur- 
rounding it. This may be done either by grouping or planting 
singly; in either case, it is well to follow nature’s plan, and plant 
irregularly, leaving space enough between the individual specimens 
so they will not injure each other in after years. 














THE ELBERTA PEACH 


H. E. VAN DEMAN 


Among the whole list of peaches both old and new, there is no 
variety that has attained a higher place in public estimation than 
the Elberta. It is liked equally well by the grower and consumer. 
About 25 years ago Dr Samuel H. Rumph of Georgia raised about 
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In flavor there is nothing lacking Altogether, there is perhaps 
at the present time no peach, for all sections and all purposes, quite 
so valuable as the Elberta, [The engraving, Fig 1, on Page 2, 
illustrates the productiveness of the Elberta tree, and Fig 2 shows a 
selected specimen of the fruit, a little above average size. | 





Methods in the Michigan Peach Belt.—Cultivate the orchard so 





12,000 seedling peach trees from 
seeds saved from the very choicest 
named varieties, and in the whole lot 
there was but one that he deemed 
worthy enough to be preserved. This 
was the product of a cross between 
the Chinese Cling and Crawford 
Early. He bestowed upon it the name 
Elberta. in honor of his wife, and it 
has in turn been an honor to its 
namesake. Knowing something and 
hoping more of its good qualities, he 
planted extensive orchards of it, from 
which he shipped large quantities of 
choice fruit, and realized profitable 
returns. It was not long before other 
peach growers learned of the good 
qualities of the Elberta and began to 
plant it; first in the southern states, 
where it had already proved its value 
beyond question, and then in the 
northern peach-growing sections. It 
has proved to be one of the standards 
in all regions, from Georgia to Michi- 
gan, and from Connecticut to Califor- 
nia, The tree is vigorous enough to 
make a good orchard tree, spreading 4 








a ee ae —_.., that the soil will be kept as loose and 
] fine asa garden. Under no circum- 

| stances grow a crop after the first one 

| or two years to keep down expenses, 

| The trees need the whole of the 
| ground, and the crop of fruit will be 
much finer, and the profits larger, 
| than when the owner depends upon 
a secondary crop. I do not believe in 
deep plowing and cultivating except 
for the first year. Thorough thinning 
is a necessity for the best fruit. For 
manure use ashes, bones, etc. Barn- 
yard manures are too rich in nitro- 
gen, and better results are obtained 
from the use of commercial fertili- 
zers. Head low and prune close 
annually. Do not allow more than 
four good branches to start the first 
year. Prune to avoid crotches as 
much as possible. Spray for fungous 
diseases, and give close attention to 
insect pests. To these points by 
Roland Morrill, Prof Gladden adds: 
‘Elevated sites are.necessary, as 
these give immunity from cold spells 
and frosts, which are fatal to or- 











in habit, and has large leaves, some- 
what like its parent, and is as hardy 
in tree and bud as the average of varieties. It ripens its fruit a little 
before mid-season, or about with Old Mixon Free. The fruit is above 
the average in size and oval in shape, with a suture on one side, 
The color is lemon yellow, a blush on the sunny side. The flesh is 
rather pale yellow, tender and juicy, yet firm enough to ship well, 


FIG 2, THE ELBERTA PEACH 


chards on low ground. A northern 
or northwestern exposure is pretera- 
ble. Some of the best orchards in the interior of the state are on 
heavy lands. Nearness to some market town is quite necessary. 


One of my Early Wilson blackberry canes has taken root at tne 
end, and made a fine tip, much as raspberries do.—[F. Holm. 
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SPRAYING BY WHOLESALE, EFFECTIVELY, AT SMALL COST, 


Is accomplished by the above outfit. The apparatus consists of a two-horse Baxter engine; the tank holds 150 gallons, but a larger one could be 
used ; 18 gallon air-pressure tank; 200 feet of half-inch hose; average pressure 100 pounds; four lines of hose each 50 feet long; greatest amount of material 
used in 914 hours, 2100 gallons; weight of outfit 3000 lbs. The engine can be. used for other purposes, and the same is true of the convenient Farmer's 
Handy Wagon, made by the company of that name at Saginaw, Mich, and advertised on another page. This wagon is one of the cleverest things out in the 
Vehicle line, is very handy for every possible use on the farm, and makes‘roads instead of cutting up lanes and roads with ruts. A bright boy who rigs up 
some such outfit as the above, and who carefully informs himself upon insect and fungus pests and how to combat them, can spray his own orchards and 
crops quickly and thoroughly, and readily earn enough to more than pay for the outfit by spraying for his neighbors. Or the ownership and work can be 


Co-operative, this being far better, cheaper and easier than to do this work alone with ahand pump. This is a good job to co-operate upon. 
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TEOSINTE AS A FODDER PLANT 


W. ALTEE BURPEE 


There is more than the usual inquiry for forage plants, notably 
the non-saccharine sorghums, and especially teosinte. While we 
believe the area of successful ct ture for such varieties of sorghum 

; as Kaffir corn, Milo 
maize, durra, etc, 
san be widely ex- 
tended, we always 
caution farmers 
against planting 
largely of these 
crops in regions 
where their adap- 
tability to soil and 
climatic conditions 
has yet to be 
ascertained. Teo- 
sinte is evidently 
growing in favor 
in the middle and 
northern states. 
While this plant 
requires a tropical 
climate in which to 
mature seed, it has 
a wide range as a 
fodder crop, and is 
especially wel- 
come for the large 
amount of green 
food which it sup- 
plies late in sum- 
mer, when pastur- 
age is poor and 
green forage is 
scarce. Our confi- 
dence in teosinte 
as a safe crop for 
the central and 
northern ‘states is 
based upon many favorable reports and our own experience with 
the plant. At our experimental farm in Bucks county, Pa, we 
have been growing teosinte for more than half a dozen years with- 
out ever having it fail, either in wet or dry seasons. It makes a 
rapid, luxuriant growth, and withstands drouth much better than 
Indian corn. Both leaves and stalks are eagerly eaten by stock, 
either in the green state or when cured into fodder. Judging from 
the numerous inquiries in regard to the plant, and the more than 
usual demand for the seed, teosinte will be more largely planted 
this season than in any year since its introduction in 1879. 





TEOSINTE 


(Euchlena lururians) 


Engraved from a photograph of plants grown in our 
own experimental garden for this purpose. This pic- 
ture is true to life, though quite different from the 
“stock cuts” that have gone the rounds.—[The Editor. 








WHEN AND HOW TO TRANSPLANT EARLY ONIONS 


Onion plants are hardy and will stand considerable abuse, yet 
it is best to use care in handling them. In taking up the plants, 
the long, threadlike roots are so easily broken that, to prevent this, 
the bed should be wet until the soil about the roots is quite soft; 
then in setting out, care should be exercised in getting these long 
roots down into the soil as they were where they grew. I take upa 
few hundred at a time in pans, and moisten them well, then take 
them to the field and set out immediately. About four inches apart 
is the right distance for plants in therow. The holes are made with 
a sharp flat stick, or dibble, held in the right hand. With the left 
hand the plant is inserted and held in place. Then the dibble is 
thrust into the soil an inch or more distant from the plant, and 
about the same depth as before, and the soil is pressed close about 
the plant, down to the very tips of its roots. I have not tried the 
method of transplanting with a Planet Jr implement, as described 
in this magazine March 14, butjthat plan looks feasible. 

The condition of the soil when setting out plants makes all the 
difference in the world, both in the matter of good work and of 
speed. If the surface soil is dry and dusty, it is difficult to make 
suitable holes in it. As soon as the dibble is drawn out, the dry soil 
falls in and fills the hole; then if the plant is put in, its roots will 
coil up into a knot and rest in dry dust, and will be much too near 
the surface. The time to transplant is when the surface soil is 
rather moist, as a day or two after rain. It pays to exercise some 


watchfulness in order to do the setting out when the soil is in its best 
condition. 


It is not at all a slow job when done at the right time. 
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ONE WAY OF RAISING SWEET POTATOES 


GEORGE BERKELMANN 


The rows are laid out by scattering fertilizer in parallel lines 
about three feet six inches or four feet apart. Without breaking 
these lines, the fertilizer is covered by plowing, from both sides, two 
furrows onto it, leaving a solid, unbroken center foundation, from 
six to ten inches wide, beneath the middle of the row. Then the 
rows are somewhat flatly rounded with a hoe. The object of thig 
is: Our soil is sandy and highly porous, and the unbroken strip 
beneath the row prevents the fertilizer from going down below the 
reach of the potato roots. It also diminishes the profuse growth of 
elongated roots, and is conducive to forming plump and well-shaped 
tubers. The rounding of the row with the hoe furnishes also suffi- 
cient soil to scrape down when weeds and grass need removing. At 
the second dressing, either with plow or hoe, the row is again 
brought to its original size, and the vines are laid along the surface 
of the ridge; spreading anew from these, they will soon cover the 
field. 

If the land is rough, with weeds, grass‘or leaves on it, the rows 
are laid off by drawing such vegetable matter together with a sharp 
hoe, the fertilizer is then scattered on the trash, and the rows are 
finished as stated above. The plants should be set at least 16 inches 
apart, as closer planting diminishes the yield. The amount of fer- 
tilizer to be used depends much on the quality of the land. From 
600 to 1000 pounds of a standard brand per acre, or a common 
bucketful to a row about 100 feet long, is sufficient. Barn manure 
is all right on low land, but of no account on high pine land. Hen 
droppings are excellent in either case, but one must not be stingy in 
the use of them. Experience has taught me that the lifting of the 
vines during their growth, so as to prevent them from rooting, is at 
best useless. These small fibrous roots do not detract a particle 
from the development of the tuber; they are simply acting as 
braces; to loosen them would therefore be more hurtful to the 
potatoes than beneficial. Rain or shine, I always pour about a pint 
of water on each plant immediately after setting. This moistens and 
firms the earth around them, and insures an unbroken, vigorous 
stand. 





IN THE APIARY 


A. H. DUFF 


APRIL 


In most localities bees are now gathering pollen and breeding 
rapidly if they are in proper condition. But little honey is gath- 
ered this month, and bees must draw largely on their stores already 
in the hives to feed and support their young brood. More honey 
will be consumed during this month, on this account, than has been 
consumed the previous three or four months. Many colonies be- 
come entirely destitute of stores at this critical period, and either 
starve to death, or become crippled of their usefulness throughout 
the summer. Hence the importance of furnishing them food at the 
time when most needed. Any good syrup will answer the purpose, 
but the best grade of sugar is the cheapest in the long run. Add 
a little water and bring it to the boiling point, but no more, as it 
will crystallize again if allowed to boilany length of time. Enough 
water should be added to give it the consistency of a thin syrup. 

Feeding may be done now with profit, even if colonies have 
abundant stores in their hives. Feeding a little every day stimu- 
lates the queen to lay, and nearly double the amount of brood will 
be the result. In this case a gill of syrup per day will answer; but 
if the colony is nearly destitute of stores, they should be fed more 
liberally. If movable frame hives are used, perhaps the simplest 
method is to take out a frame of empty comb and pour the syrup 
into it, and replace itin the hive. When frames cannot thus be 
secured, feeders of some kind may be eiiher placed in an upper 
story or at the entrance of the hives. A very good feeder, that 
anyone can readily make, consists of a block of soft wood four by 
eight inches, and two inches thick, filled with holes, but not entirely 
through the block; such a feeder gives the bees a good foothold, and 
none will become drowned. All feeding should be done late in 
the evening, as feeding during the day will induce robbing, and all 
feeders should be removed early the next morning. 

A rapid way of obtaining strong colonies, and which is prac- 
ticed by many, is spreading the brood. This is done by parting the 
brood combs, and inserting an empty frame of comb between 
them; a comb in this position, the queen will fill with eggs at once. 
This requires great care, as it is easily overdone, and may result in 
the loss of the colony. If colonies are strong and the weather 
favorable, it may be done in safety. Every locality is favored 
with a honey harvest at or near a certain time every season; always 
manage your bees so as to have a large working force when the 
harvest opens. 
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The proposition now before the legislature 
of New York to advance the pay of county 
and local court officers from $2 to 33 per day, 
ought to be killed. 
much out of their present fees as the 
taxpayer earns by whom they are supported. 
This is not a time to advance salaries. 
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These fellows make as 


average 


Less competition from foreign hops and bar- 


ley is among the possibilities. A Dill now 
before Congress provides for an additional 
tax of one dollar a barrel on all beer made 


also on 
this be- 
stimulate 


from imported hops and barley, and 
all imported malt liquors. Should 
come a law it will unquestionably 

the demand for home-grown hops and _ barley, 
making up in some degree for the lower tariff 


on foreign grown. 


= 
The sale for $651 of a Poland-China sow 
Was reported a few weeks ago. This price 


has been exceeded by the $880 paid for a sow 


of the same breed sold in Lawrence county, 
Ill, last week. This does not look as though 
farmers and breeders are discouraged. In 


Spite of the present low prices of pork, due to 
corn, the industry compares 
favorably with other branches of agriculture, 
and, one year with another, hogs are about as 
farmer can 


cheap swine 


profitable as anything the average 


raise But the best blood is needed in hogs 
to make the best profit 
SS 


Three-quarters of a million barrels apples 
have been exported from Atlantic and Cana- 
dien during the 
how closing. It is impossible to 
how far this encouraging business 
the home market on a big crop, but 


successful season 
fully know 
relieved 
one or 


seaports 


EDITORIAL 


two important facts are disclosed. Only best 
fruit was wanted, large, well selected, perfect 
and of good color. Apples by many considered 
good enough for the foreign trade were found 

ranting by English buyers because of careless 
selection or careless packing. It is not too early 
to plan for high-class trade and best results, 
whether in foreign or home markets. Proper 
spraying and proper thinning will bring the 
results next fall, irrespective of the size of the 
apple crop as a whole. 


The Farmer in Politics. 


Our effort to enable farmers to state just 
what they want in politics, and to help them 
to get it, as outlined in our last meets 
with a hearty welcome. The postal card bal- 
lots called for, are already beginning to ar- 
rive. Prominent leaders in the various polit- 
ical parties have assured us that should some 
thousands of farmers express their views in 
this contest, it cannot fail to have an impor- 
tant influence upon the approaching national 
conventions of the various parties. We be- 
lieve that if every farmer will send us his 
answers to the’questions below, the publication 
of the vote will do more to emphasize the 
farmers’ views than any other method that 
could possible be adopted. 


issue, 


As we stated last week, AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST is not an advocate in this 
matter. We shall not influence our read- 
ers’ views, our only object being to give 


the farmers of the country the opportunity to 
make known their wants in a way that is 
both simple and effective. Therefore, will 
not every legal voter on the farms of the 
United States send us a postal bearing his 
full name and address followed by his 

VOTE OR VIEWS ON SEVERAL ISSUES OF THE DAY. 

1. Who should be the republican candidates for 
president and vice president this year? (Give two 
names, the first being understood to be for presi- 
dent, the second for vice president. ) 

2. Who should be the democratic candidates for 
president and vice president? (Two names. 

3. Who should be the third party candidate for 
president and vice president? (Two names. 

4. Should the protection policy of the McKinley 
bill be indorsed? Answer yes or no, 

5. Should the revenue tariff policy of the Wilson 
bill be continued? Answer yes or no. 
6. Should reciprocity be restored? 

or no.) 

7. Do you favor a federal bounty on agricultural 
exports? (Answer yes or no. 

8. Should the people vote for (a) the 
standard, or (>) forinternational bimetalism,or 
for a continuance of the currency system in opera- 
tion since 1873, or (d) for the free and unlimited 
coinage of American silverin American mints? 
(Answer yes or no to a, b, ¢, d, separately. > 

Instructions—Address your reply to 
the Day Editor,’’ this office, and 
name and address. Answer Nos 1, 2, 3, 
names each, Nothing must be written oi 
your ballot or reply. As many names of legal vot- 
ers may be 


Answer yes 


single gold 


‘‘Issues of 
your full 
with two 


sign 


else 


signed to one set of answers as agre¢ 


to such answers, provided the postoffice address 
of each signer is given. Only legal voters 
owning, renting, working upon or living upon 
farms of 3 acres or more may vote. The quicker 


ballots are received, the better. We shall later 
announce the date of closing. The returns will 
be tabulated by states and premptly published 


——— 
The bill making oleo and filled cheese in 
original packages amenable to state laws, is 


now before the house at Washington. It will 
be remembered that a similar measure was 
enacted shortly after the famous decision of 
the United States supreme court that liquor 
could be sold in original packages without 
regard to state laws. It is very necessary 
that oleo and filled cheese be placed in the 


same category, as the traffic in oleo is now 
conducted mainly in original packages in de- 
fiance of state laws. But for this, the quantity 
of hog butter sold as the genuine article 
would have long since been reduced. In 
view of the steady decline in the annual aver- 
age price of butter, every effort should be 


made to protect the legitimate butter indus- 
try of this country. 
SS 
Several farmers take exceptions to our re- 


mark that government publications should be 
furnished only to such citizens as will pay 
net cost and postage. They maintain that 
what little literature they get from the depart- 
ment of agriculture is about the only direct 
help farmers have from the government, 
while miners and manufacturers are protect- 
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ed both directly and indirectly. There is 
much truth in this statement. Farmers get 
little enough out of the government, but we 
do not understand that either the present or 
past officials at the head of the postoffice or 
agricultural departments have recommended 
entirely abolishing free distribution of con- 
densed pamphlets and bulletins of general 
interest, whether by the federal or state ag- 
ricultural bureaus and experiment stations. 
These constitute but a fraction of the enor- 
mous mass of documents that are printed and 
distributed at public expense. Millions upon 
millions of dollars’ worth are issued that final- 
ly reach the junk dealer, yet a person who 
wants one of these documents finds it almost 
impossible to obtain the same. We would 
reform the whole business of printing and 
issuing official documents, both state and na 
tional. We would have one central agency 
at each state capital and at Washington city, 
from which anyone might obtain a complete 


list of public documents, those of small size 
and popular interest to be sent free, and the 
others to be furnished at cost for paper and 
postage. This would give farmers and 
other people all that they could ask for free 
of cost, would enable them to obtain for a 
nominal sum what they cannot get now at 


any price, and would at the same time save 
many millions of dollars to taxpayers. 

a 

the free-lunch counter in 
New York state is disturbing many besides 
hungry and thirsty patrons of the saloons. 
The new Raines bill provides that food to be 
eaten on the premises cannot be given away. 
This at once cuts off the demand from this 
class of trade for cheese, ham, corn beef, crack- 
ers, pickles, etc, the total business of this char- 
acter formerly amounting to enormous propor- 
tions. While for the time being keenly felt, 
it is probable the demand will eventually be- 
come normal by an adjustment of conditions 
which are now somewhat hazy. At any rate, 
if restrictions of the new law serve to drive 
away from saloons some of the unthrifty class, 
these will have more money for legitimate 
purchases of family provision § supplies. 
Farmers will not oppose this new attempt to 
restrict the liquor evil, but generally approve 
it. 


The abolition of 


= ee 

There are still nearly 600,000,000 acres of va- 
cant public land in the United States. The bulk 
of this is in the semi-arid region, where much 
of it can never be brought into cultivation, 
even if systems of irrigation are greatly ex- 
tended. In addition to this public land be- 
longing to the federal government, some of 
the states, notably Texas, possess considera- 
ble land of their own. The vacant public land 
in the various states is about as_ follows, 
stated in round millions of acres: Ala 34, 
Ariz 55, Ark 4, Cal 45, Col 40, Fla 2, Ida 46, 
Kans 1, La 1, Mich 1, Minn 5, Miss 1, Mol, 
Mont 72, Neb 11, Nev 62. N M 58, N Dak 22, 
Okla 7, Ore 38, S Dak 14, Utah 41, Wash 19, 
Wis 1, Wyo 50. 


cr 
Deplorable as is the partial destruction of 
the sheep industry ‘to which the enormous 


years points, this has 
its redeeming feature. With largely increased 
supplies of inexpensive mutton in the retail 
market stalls, consumers have learned as neyer 
before the admirable qualities and flavor of this 
wholesome food. <A better acquaintance with 
American mutton must result in a steadily 
increasing demand for home butcher pur- 
Testimony of those best able to judge 
shows that this is already noteworthy. 
. - cl 

After all the results of actual experience 
printed in our columns the past year showing 
the necessity and profit of irrigation, what in- 


slaughter the past two 


poses. 


surance have you taken out against drouth 
the coming season? And what have you done 


to provide against insect and fungus pests? 


These are pertinent questions the answer to 
which will be likely to govern your profits 
for 1896. 





A Machine for Picking Berries is asked for. 
If there is anything better than bright boys 
and girls, we haven’t found it. If our read- 
ers have, will they please describe the ma- 
chine. 

















Victory at the Olympiad. 


The revival of the ancient Olympic games 
in Greece, and the participation of ath- 
letes from the United States, England, Austra- 
lia, the European countries and Greece, prov- 
ed a success. The ancient stadium or amphi- 
theater at Athens was restored, and crowded, 
and the hills around about were black with 
spectators. The honors were distributed 
widely among the nations, the American 
athletes getting a share of victories. 

The dramatic feature of the meet was the 
winning of the run from Marathon to 
Athens, the road over which the messenger 
many centuries ago bore the joyful news of 
the defeat of the Persians, by a Greek peasant, 
Louis by name. The distance is 26 miles, and 
the time was two hours 48 minutes. Greeks 
also came in second and third. The heir ap- 
parent to the throne, Prince Constantine, left 
his seat in the royal box and shook hands 
with the victor, who was greeted with thun- 
ders of applause. The American champions 
were all of them from the Boston athletic 
association and Princeton university. 

The Boston athletic association men won 
eight first awards and one second, Princeton 
two firsts and four seconds. The winner of 
the 100-meters run and the 400-meters run was 
Thomas E. Burke of Boston, a law student. 
Ellery H. Clark, a Harvard senior, won the 
high jump and the running long jump. 
Thomas P. Curtis of Boston won the hurdle 
race, and W. W. Hoytof Boston the pole 
vault. Other American winners were J. B. 
Connolly of Harvard, H. B. Jamison, Robert 
Garrett and A. C. Tyler vf Princeton, Ar- 
thur Blake and John B. Paine of Boston. 


Sympathy for Cuba. 


That the insurgent Cubans are entitled to 
belligerent rights, and that the president 
should ask Spain to give them their coveted 
independence, is the sentiment of congress, 
both branches of which have passed resolu- 
tions to this effect. The vote of the house, 
last week, 1n concurrence with the action of 
the senate, stood 244 to 27, a smaller majority 
than that of March 2 on similar resolutions, 
which was 263 to 17. Of the 27 representatives 
who voted in the negative, nearly all were 
from states on the Atlantic seaboard, the 
list being as follows: 

Messrs Arnold of Rhode Island, Atwood 
of Massachusetts, Berry of Kentucky, Black 
of Georgia, Black of New York, Boutelle 
of Maine, Culberson of Texas. Daniels of 
Virginia, Dovener of West Virginia, 
Draper of Massachusetts, Elliott of South 
Carolina, Gillett of New York, Gillett of 
Massachusetts, Grout of Vermont, Hendrick 
of Kentucky, Lefever of New York, Lockhart 
of North Carolina, McCall and Moody of Mas- 
sachusetts, Settle of North Carolina, Simp- 
kins of Massachusetts, Tucker of Virginia, 
Turner and Tyler of Virginia, Wadsworth of 
New York, Walker of Massachusets, Walker 
of Virginia, Wright of Massachusetts. 

Among the most determined opponents of 
these resolutions was Mr Boutelle of Maine, 
usually so active an advocate of a vigorous for- 
eign policy as to be termed a jingo. In this 
matter, as in several current problems, the west 
and the east are at wide variance. The Cuban 
resolutions do not demand action on the part 
of the president if he does not see fit to sign 
them. It will be remembered that he ignored 
the Armenian current resolutions a few weeks 
ago 

Gomez, the most daring of the insurgent 
leaders, received a regular military education 
in Spain and has served for years as an 
officer. Despite his 73 years, he leads with 
the energy of a young man and with the 
strategy of aveteran. Gomez, Murat Hal- 
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stead says, is not in favor of annexation 
of Cuba to the United States. Rather would 
he see Cuba at the head of a West Indian 
league or confederacy under the protectorate of 
England. 


Heading Off the Dervishes. 


The accompanying map, reprinted from the 
Outlook, shows the field of England’s latest 
move for conquest, in which troops are al- 
ready marching against the dervishes, who 
are pouring southward from the Soudan like 
the plague of locusts described in Scripture. 
The British government has got from the 
Egyptian treasury $2,500,000 to help on the 
movement, in spite of France and Russia, 
though it is said that England has pledged 
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France that the cost of the expedition shall be 
limited. The expected aid of the Italians may 
not be at hand, for they are said to have been 
dislodged from Kassala by the victorious 
Abyssinians, who are allies of the dervishes in 
the plan to overrun Egypt and reclaim the 
valley of the Nile to heathendom. The Der- 
vishes are much better armed than they were 
a dozen years ago when they killed Gen Gor- 
don and checked the English advance, and 
the world watches this contest with the keen- 
est interest. 


The National Campaign.—The Utah republi- 
can state convention declared for free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The dele- 
gates chosen to the national convention are 
against McKinley. 

The state convention of the Webster, or old 
line portion of the South Carolina republicans, 
indorsed McKinley and favored bimetalism. 

The republicans were generally successful 
in municipal and township elections in Ohio. 
In Missouri free silver carried the day in 
many local democratic conventions. 

The republicans carried Chicago by 20,000 
plurality, against 41,000 plurality a year ago. 

Ex-Gov Boies of Iowa is reported as willing 
to lead the free silver forces in the demo- 
cratic national convention. 

The new Raines law controlling the liquor 
business in New York state is said to have 
resulted already in democratic gains in munic- 
ipal elections. The law is found to allow 
clubs to sell liquor without licenses, and it 
cannot probably be amended in the present 
legislature so as to remedy this feature. 

The republicans of Rhode Island declared 
for the gold standard and international 
bimetalism, and chose Reed delegates. 

The Illinois prohibitionists, in state con- 
vention in Springfield, yesterday adopted 4 
free silver plank. Nominations are to be 
made to-day. 

United States Senator Allen of Nebraska 
has announced that he is not a candidate for 
the populist nomination for the presidency. 

The Oregon demecrats elected free silver 
delegates to the national convention, and 
adopted a radical free silver platform. The 
republicans of the same state chose McKinley 
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delegates and indorsed the Minneapolis plat- 
form of 1892 demanding the use of both gold 
and silver and requesting legislation which 
shall keep the two at a parity. 

The A PAis said to oppose McKinley, 
his manager having refused to confer with the 
order, and to indorse Congressman W. §, 
Linton of Michigan for president. 


Personal.—Col John A. Cockerill, a distin. 
guished journalist and for the past year the 
New York Herald’s correspondent in Japan, 
died suddenly of apoplexy at Cairo, Egypt, 
He was born in Dayton, O, in 1845, served in 
the war on the Union side, and then 
learned the printer’s trade, working up rapid- 
ly to the editorship of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
He was afterward editor of the Washington 
Post, St Louis Post Dispatch, the New York 
World and other papers. 

Gov John E. Jones of Nevada, who 
elected on the silver ticket in 1894, died 
56. 


was 
' aged 
He is succeeded by Lieut-Gov Sadler. 


Doings at Washington.—The house did not 
stop to hear the river and harbor bill read, 
though it provides for the expenditure of $61,- 
000,000 of money, but passed it after 40 min- 
utes’ discussion, 216 to 40. This is said to be 
the first time in the history of river and har. 
bor bills that one has gone through the house 
with as little opposition. Congress is rush- 
ing business in the hope of adjourning about 
the 10th of May. 

Secretary Morton has arranged to have gar- 
den seeds for members of congress put up in 
packets of five instead of 15, giving a-total for 
congress of 2,025,000 packages. 

New Mexico has a fair chance of being ad- 
mitted to statehood, the bill to this effect hay- 
ing been reported to the house by a vote of 6 
to 4in the committee. Platt and other repub- 
lican leaders are said to favor the admission. 
The chances of Arizona are said not to be so 
good. 

Postmaster General Wilson’s plan for con- 
solidating with a city postoffice the smaller 
offices in the vicinity, under the civil service 
rules, was upset in the senate, by limiting 
the consolidation to the limits of corporate 
towns and cities. The patrons of rural post- 
offices, it was argued, don’t want their post- 
masters sent them from the cities. 


Interesting Legislation.—Both branches of 
the Ohio legislature have passed an anti- 
lynching law. It makes any county, whose 
ofticials permit a lynching to occur, liable to 
the family of the victim for damages. 

A bill compelling the railroads to transport 
bicycles free, like baggage, passed both 
branches of the New York legislature. It 
was stated at a recent hearing that 121 of the 
railroads in the United States, including 
some of the largest, carry bicycles without 
extra charge to passengers. 

American Affairs.—The greater New York 
bill, consolidating New York, Brooklyn and 
other municipalities, has been vetoed by May- 
or Strong of New York and Mayor Wurster of 
Brooklyn. Unless it is vetoed by Gov Mor- 
ton also, the legislature is likely to pass the 
bill again. 

Arizona has a new governor, B. J. 
lin. 

H. H. Holmes, who is 
Philadelphia on May 7, has 
commission of 27 murders. 

Two brave miners perished in 
to rescue seven men entombed in 
mine at Basin, Mont. 

A strong A P A element appeared in the 
New England Methodist conference at Spring- 
field, Mass, and a committee was appointed 
on Romanism. 


Significant Events.—Three Roman 
cardinals, Gibbons of the United 
Vaughan of England and Logue of 
have issued an appeal for international 
bitration. 

The Mormon authorities in Utah have 4as- 
serted the absolute domination of the church 
in all political and secular affairs by requir- 
ing every Mormon who holds a church office 
(70 per cent of all hold such offices) to obtain 
the permission of the head of the church be- 
fore accepting a nomination to any office. 
This places church ahead of state. 
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Cheap Corn Makes Cheap Hogs. 

Lard has sold within a week at the lowest 
price on rec ord, the contract grade touching 
Be per lb at Chicago. Other hog product has 
sold lower only at rare intervals and seldom 
or never in April. Live hogs are much cheap- 
er this winter and spring than in any recent 
year, although packing sorts have a number of 
times sold under 4c. The abundance of cheap 
corn from the record breaking ’95 crop has 
greatly stimulated feeding throughout the 
past winter, and many more heavy packing 
hogs have been marketed at Chicago and 
Kansas City than anticipated. 

The total packing at all western points, ac- 
cording to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
showed a decrease of 993,000 hogs for the year 
ended March 1 compared with the previous 12 
months. This authority gives the average 
live weight of the 15,000,000 hogs packed in the 
west 232.96 lbs, an increase of about 1? lbs 
over the previous year. 

ancteacccigiaiililipaieineninc 

The Fertilizer Trade is now approaching the 
hight of its activity. The principal feature 
of the business this spring is the increasing 
demand for fertilizers in the middle and 
western states, with a tendency among farm- 
ers of New England, New York, Long Island 
and New Jersey to get along with as few fer- 
tilizers as possible. More fertilizers are being 
sold in the south than for several years. The 
German potash salt syndicate advanced its 
prices April 1 by 25c per ton on kainit and 
slightly on the other potash salts. The sale 
of these potash products during the trade 
year just closed was one-fourth larger than 
for the previous year, which indicates that 
farmers recognize the fact, which numerous 
experiments have thoroughly demonstrated, 
that over a large portion of the country pot- 
ash is needed to excess, rather than so much 
phosphoric acid or nitrogen. 

Mixture for Oats.—E. P. P. will get good 
results from a mixture of equal parts by 
weight of cottonseed meal, bone meal and un- 
leached wood ashes. If allowed to heat be- 
fore using, the nitrogen of the two meals will 
be more quickly available, which is quite im- 
portant on cold soils or in awet season. This 
mixture will run about 3 per cent nitrogen, 
potash -24 per cent, phosphoric acid 8 per 
cent, and is excellent for all crops. But it 
contains less potash than most soils and plants 
require, and hence we would use twice as 
much unleached wood ashes as of the other 
two articles, Put on per acre as much of this 
mixture as you can afford, a ton of it would 
be a good stiff dressing; oats would do well 
on most soils with 500 to 1000 lbs of it, assum- 
ing the materials all to be quite dry. 


Manuring for Potatoes.—Dr Jabez Fisher 
scalls attention to errors in his formula for po- 
tatoes, printed on Page 391, which should 
read: Sulphate of ammonia 150 Ibs, nitrate of 
soda 500, South Carolina floats 100, acid phos- 
phate 300, sulphate of potash 300, sulphate of 
magnesia 100, dry slaked lime 200 lbs, total 
1650 lbs per acre. This formula contains 150 
Ibs potash, 105 lbs nitrogen, 40 Ibs available 
and 25 lbs insoluble phosphoric acid and 14 
Ibs _ ignesia. ‘‘A seed piece, instead of be- 
ing the size of a marble, should be of one 
ounce e weight.”? 


The Newer Pests are described in Bulletin 
36 from the Hatch experiment station at Am- 
herst, Mass, and simple remedies are prescrib- 
ed. The list includes the imported elm-leaf 
beetle, which is so often destructive, the San 
Jose scale that is spreading so rapidly, the 
Abbot sphinx, and the woolly or cottony 
louse that has lately been so common on ma- 
ple trees, Maple pseudocous. The bulletin 
is by R. A. Cooley, the promising assistant 
entomologist, and may be obtained free upon 
application to the station. 


Some Errors Corrected.--J. F. P.: Manure 
by heating may evolve ammonia, which will 
go off into the air and be lost unless absorbed 
by dry earth, land plaster (gypsum), straw 
or other absorbents. This ammonia consists 
largely of nitrogen, the most costly element 
of plant food, and hence should be saved. 
Manure does not absorb nitrogen from the 








MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


air. The best plan is to get the manure onto 
the land as soon as possible after it is voided; 
it never contains more fertility than at that 
moment. If you save all the liquid and solid 
excrement you should get back in the manure 
75 per cent of the fertilizing elements in the 
food consumed. Corn meal is deficient in 
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fertility, its manurial value being only $5.70 
per ton, wheat bran is worth more than 
twice as much and cottonseed meal nearly 
five times as much for manure. Send 25c to 
this office for Myrick’s chart of manurial 
and feeding values, key to profitable feeding, 
etc. 
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SPECIAL 
COMPLETE 


MANURES 


FOR DIFFERENT CROPS, 
ARE MADE 


DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


IN MANY OF THESE 
WELL-KNOWN FERTI- 
LIZERS, THE 


POTASH::: INCREASED 


FOR 1896, IN ONE CASE 
OVER 40 PER CENT., BUT 
NO ADVANCE HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THE PRICE. 


ScE LOCAL AGENTS, OR ADDRESS 


B OWKER FERTILIZER 43 Chatham St, Boston 
COMPANY, 27Beaverst, New York 
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AND ome FERTILE IZERS 


THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CO., 
SANDUSKY. OHIO. 





$B Hand Bone, Shell, and 
Corn Mills for Poultrymen, 
Daisy Bone Cutter. Power Milise 
cular and testimonials Free. 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa, 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers cirect. Ve have no agents. Send 
for Circular. Low prices bs car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, FA. 
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INCUBATORS, 


id Al b BROODERS. VEGETABLE a 
CLOVER CUTT 


} BONE and GRAIN MILLS, 


A complete line of poultry supplies at 
lowest prices.Green, 
cut bone will 





in Winter and produce 
fertile eggs for hatch- 
ng. Send 4c.for catalog and valu- 
in e information on poultry raising® 
PRERLESS INCUBATOR & BROODER © 


513 J Ohio St., QUINCY, ILL, 
aero 
WHY PA #25 for an Incubator, when 25 cents teaches 
how to make and operate hundreds of them, 
and all about chicken diseases. R. G SHRETH, 662 
North Park Ave., Chicago, Ils. 


KEEP! ERS Si FOR 


‘CULTURE. 
heen | Tetated BEE SU PPLIES 


FREE. THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina,O 


$9 WEEKLY fnirea,iaiitte impossible; our 
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scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
8.8.Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston,Mass. 
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Spring Work in the Flower Garden, 
FRANK H. SWEET. 

Herbaceous plants that have become root- 
bound should be lifted and divided, and then 
reset with more room for development. In- 
spect beds and borders, and hedges and fence 
corners, with rake and pruning knife, and 
trim and restrain rampant honeysuckles and 
roses that have been dishevelled by March 
winds. 

Almost before the frost has 
snowdrops and crocus and scillas will be 
peeping from sheltered corners; and long ere 
it is safe to set out tender plants, the hya- 
cinths and tulips and narcissus will have 
bloomed and faded. Something will be need- 
ed to succeed them, and in this planning of 
the season’s flower garden, a liberal supply of 
tuberous begonias and gladiolus and caladium 
esculentum, and oxalis, and a few dwarf tube 
roses, should not be omitted. These summer 
flowering bulbs will be appropriate successors 
to the fall ones, and they will impart a beauty 
to the garden which no other plants can give. 
Tuberous begonias are beautiful anywhere, 
whether in beds by themselves or scattered 
among the shrubbery and hardy borders; and 
nothing can be better for adding dashes of 
bright color to backgrounds of greenery than 
the stately, brilliant-hued gladiolus. 

In ordering seeds, include a gen- 
erous quantity of sweet peas and nasturtiums. 
Both will prove invaluable during the sum- 
mer for cut flowers. Sweet peas will stand 
considerable cold, and may be planted very 
early, and then at intervals of two or three 
weeks until July. This will give an un- 
broken succession of flowers all through the 
summer. By the time it is safe to set out he- 
fiotropes and coleus and alternantheras, the 
shrubbery and herbaceous plants will be 
trimmed and divided, and all the summer 
bulbs in the ground. 

House or greenhouse plants that are not 
put in beds by themselves, scatter among the 
shrubbery and in the hardy borders and about 
the house. Nothing can make a more effect- 
ive background for tender plants than the 
A good order of succession is to 
arrange your hardy material 
just as you want it, and where it will be most 
effective; then each year to make summer 
beds and borders with reference to their hardy 
neighbors; and, finally, to plant annuals in 
the open and bare spaces. 

In the selection of annuals two things should 
be considered: 1st, bright color for the ground 
they occupy, and 2d, foliage and fragrance 
and delicate colors for cut flowers in the house. 
Such varieties as bloom for a limited period 
should have new stock coming on for succes- 
sion, and all should be cut freely, as it induces 
more stocky growth and a greater profusion of 
flowers. Unless seeds are wanted, no decaying 
flowers should be allowed to remain on desira- 
ble plants. Form.ng of seed means an ending 


of bloor 
—— 

The Danger of Poisoning to stock, feeding in 
sprayed orchards, is infinitesimal. We never 
heard of the slightest injury to any class of 
stock by eating the grass or windfalls from 
orchards sprayed with paris green or other 
poisons for insects or fungi. If instead of 
being pastured, the grass is allowed to grow 
and made into hay, it will be perfectly safe 
to feed it. Sheép, hens or hogs, eating the 
little apples that first fall off, will not be in- 
jured. If the worms are so bad as to require 
repeated sprayings within a day or two, it 
might be well to wait until the first shower 
before turning in stock, but thisis hardly 
necessary. Several experiment stations have 
tested this matter by feeding stock and have 
also analyzed the grass, hay, leaves and wind- 
falls, and have found such infinitesimal quan- 
tities of poison on them as not to injure stock. 
In fact, small doses of arsenic are frequently 
used in medicine with good results. 


left the ground, 


be sure to 


hardy ones. 
permanently 


The Chemistry of Insecticides.—A good quali- 
ty of paris green is soluble in ammonia water. 
This changes the arsenite of copperinto arsen- 
ite of ammonia and a solution of oxide of cop- 
per, in the ammonia water. The arsenites of 
ammonia or of potash or soda, even in diluted 
solution, are known to destroy young foliage 
by ‘‘burning’’ the leaves. Paris green dissolv- 





FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


ed with cold water at ordinary temperature (1 
Ib to 100 gals of water) yields only a small 
fraction of 1 per cent of arsenious acid or white 
arsenic, but no copper oxide. In 
paris green with water, a much larger 
amount of arsenic enters and stays in solu- 
tion without dissolving oxide of copper, 
other chemical changes taking place not yet 
generally understood, upon which I expect 
to soon publish some late observations of 
my own.—|( Prof C. Goessmann, Mass Exp 
Station. 


The Honey Season is about over for this 
year, dealers anticipating a restricted inquiry 
until October. This is especially true of comb 
honey, which is steady but dull. In Chicago, 
white clover and basswood comb, given a 
preference, now quotable around 15c per lb 
for the first and 13@14e for last named. Other 
white comb honey 11@12c, dark 8@10c and 
neglected. Extracted honey very dull under 
large offerings and slack demand at 45 @7c. 

Sunflower Seed makes such an_ excellent 
chicken feed that some of these plants ought 
to be raised upon every farm. They can be 
planted in fence corners along roads and sim- 
that would not other- 
Space of this kind is 


ilar places on ground 
wise be occupied. If 
not available a row can be planted on the 
edge of a cornfield and given the eul- 
ture as corn. Mixed with other grains it can 
be fed with profit to all farm animals. 


Same 


is gaining favor in this 
section, but should have other varieties 
near it, such as Bartlett and  Kieffer.— 
Thompson's Sons, Rio Vista, Va. 


—— 


The Le Conte pear 


some 


Progressive Farmers Cannot Do Without It. 
—I prize AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST very highly 
and do not see how any progressive farmer can do 
without it—[D. H. Kling, Schoharie Co, N Y. 





ett’s 
«“Champion’ 


Dry Powder Gun, 


for the distribution of Paris Green, Caustic 
Lime, and any Dry Insecticide or Fungi 
cide, has the endorsement of all leading au 
thorities, who recommend its use on 


Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
and Vegetables 


afflicted by insects, blight or black rot. Is 
the only practical machine on the market— 
light, simple, and durable. Equally effective 
on trees, shrubs or vines. Extra tubes go 
with each machine for orchard work. 

“Can dust too large plum and appie trees per day. 
Tested your Fungiroid on potatoes and fruit trees with 
good results.” H. H. SPENCER, Vienna, W. Va. 

Ask for Leggett & Bro.’s paris green—it is the best 

Write for catalogue and price list. 


Leggett & Bro., 301 Pearl St., New York. 


Legg 


treating , 





Cleanse 


Your blood and make it and full of 
Vitality. a condition it can nourish 
the nerves, impart 
is the 

and 
best way 


pure, rich 
In such 
tissues and 


Now 
impurities, 


organs and 
good health to the whole system 
time when the blood is full of 
they must be expelled at once. The 


to cleanse 


Your Blood 


Is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
has proved by its unequalled 
that it is the One True Blood Purifier. <A few 
bottles taken at this season will give you vigor 
and vitality and may be the means of saving 
and 
with 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


druggists. $1, 


This medicine 


record of cureg 


much expense and great inconvenience 


suffering later on. Cleanse your blood now 


The One True Biood Purifier. All 


Hood’ S Pills ; on td nl ‘we -” take 


aaity FLOWER SEEDS 


Quality Trial. 


Flower growers who have tested my strains of Petunias 
Verbenas, Zinnias, etc., write me that they are the “best 
in the worla, ” ete., etc. In order that every reader may 
be induced to give my seed a trial, I will send a trial pack- 
et each of the following five 5 cents. 





For 


1 Pkt Asters—in' rons varieties, ineluding New 
. Giant lite, Comet ew ellow—a 
grand wssortment. 
1 Pkt. Pansies— Lo ll a. i; eee ar and. on 
1 Pkt Verbena flowered, with brilliant and 
. 


Seed selected from 
00 varieties. 


1 Pkt. Petunias jovely marking. ne 
1 Pht. Zinnias—perrect ana destrable of all Zinnia. 
Grand Snecial Offer! iis<o.8 one i aan doue 


seeds free, thus securing 11 pkts., for only 15 cts, 
A. B. HOW ARD. Seed Grower, Selchertown, 


Mass. 
SACCALINE. 


The wonderful forage plant, said to produce when estab- 
lished from 90 to 180 tons of very nutritious green fodder 
per acre, producing large cro y year wet or dry for 
a life time without expense t« » growe! Can be in- 
creased rapidly by planting the offsets which form around 
established plants. 

I will mail postpaid four plants for one dollar. 


S. W. UNDERHILL, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y, 
GRASS , THE KELLY CO., Seed Merchants. 


150and 152 Sheriff St., Cleveland, 

SEEDS Clover, Timothy, Alsike, Crimson, = alfa, 
lets, Garden and Field Corn Peas, 

ern and Porthern grown Send for 

Grasses,”’ free Reference.—Park Nation val 

Mercantile / 


Large 
desirable colors 











We 
ME anual of 
"Bank and 


encies,. 








FUN, too, if you put heart and soul 
in their culture. Hale has found heaps 
of both. Tells the story in book, “From 
Push Cart be Seolley Car in Fruit Cul 
— ” It's free. end for it now if 
ir 


erested hae rries, Peaches, 





in 
Japan Plums, or other money makers. Address HIALE, SOU TH GLASTONBURY, CONN. 





(T4 The only 
Pump with 
a Perfect 


7 Agitator 
_ * paddle 
V 2 


worked au- 





cally—our own patent. 


RAY PUMP 


tomati- 
Heavy brass cylinder, brass rod and 


solid brass plunger, double brass spout with stop cock, galvanized 
suction and brass strainer, large, powerful air chamber, two ten foot sections 


of hose and two improved spray nozzles. 


rubber valves. No open place in top of 


No scorching the foliage. 
»arrel to receive leaves and dirt 


No leather orez¥ 
Catalogue free.& 


Address FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





“UP10-DATE” 


SPRAY 


— 


Delivered Express or Freight— Free. 
Latest improved, all-brass pumps—warranted for three years, 


Over 75,000 in use. 
back if pump doesn’t give absolute satisfaction. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Spray Calendar, and Treatise on Spraying—all mailed free. 


P. ¢, LEWIS MANUFACTURING €0., Box 51, 


times. 


Agents wanted. 


Endorsed by leading Entomologists. Your money 
Prices to fit the 


Catskill, ¥. ¥. 












To Restrict the Canned Goods Pack. 
goods packers haye never been 
this spring. The ten- 
dency everywhere is undoubtedly to restrict 
the pack. Thisin order to get relief from 
the burdensome stocks which have de- 
ressed the market the past two years, and 
that the business may be placed on amore sat- 
isfactory basis. Specialinquiry on the part of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST among the various 
canning associations reveals this, together 
with the fact that there is a universal opinion 
among packers that the business is greatly 


Canned 
as conservative as 


overdone. 

Contracts are now being made with growers 
and the tendency is toward lower rates. Old 
established concerns in order to keep their 
machinery in operation must pack about the 
game quantity as last year, yet others will re- 
duce the output. It now looks as though the 
Atlantic packers’ ass’n will put up less than 
the average and this is true of many concerns 
identified with the Peninsula canned goods 
ass’n. Further west the same disposition 
is manifested, although Ohio will proba- 
bly pack about the same quantity of standard 
goods. Factories discontinuing will be made 
up by others just starting. In the territory of 
the Ohio packers’ ass’n, there was no carry- 
over stock up to three years ago, but since 
that date the surplus has been burdensome, as 
also in other parts of the country. Canneries 
located in the Mississippi and Missouri val- 
leys, banded in the western packers’ canned 
goods ass’n, are inclined to reduce their output 
for °96. Across the line the pack will certain- 
ly not be increased, members of the Canadian 
packers’ ass’n showing a conservative feeling 
regarding the future. 

In the Atlantic coast states a good many of 
the contracts already signed are at $7@8 per 
ton for corn and 5@6 for tomatoes. Many 
growers have refused to accept these prices 
and say they will not putin the usual acre- 
age. In the Peninsula 5 is a ruling though 
not universal price for tomatoes, a large num- 
ber refusing to accept this, which, if anything, 
is a lower figure than a yearago. Generally 
lower rates will prevail in Ohio, a good many 
farmers contracting to deliver corn at 5@6 59 


per ton and tomatoes at5@7. There is no 
rush to agree to these prices, yet many accept 
them as being nearly on a parity with some 
other kinds of farm produce. In the central 


western states, all the way from Indiana to 
Kansas, packers are talking 5 for both corn 
and tomatoes, and many growers show a dis- 
position to putin usual acreage. Prices in 
Canada are higher than elsewhere, and about 
the same as last year, with contracts being 
signed at 7@8 per ton for corn with tomatoes 20 
@25c per bu. 


Stocks carried over are smaller than last 
year. In the Atlantic states less than usual 
and in the middle and western states much 


the same as a year ago, but the market is 
depressed. The opinion is almost universal 
that not alone must the pack be reduced, but 
the quality must be kept up the coming 
son, in order to insure packers satisfactory re- 
turns. The situation thus outlined as viewed 
by all the leading associations of canned goods 
packers is not encouraging to those whu indis- 
criminately go into the business asa new 
venture. As hitherto cited in this journal, 
the canning business is a legitimate industry, 
and may be made profitable under favorable 
surroundings. But in view of the long-time 
depression, it should be approached most 
carefully by those contemplating the establish- 
ment of additional factories. 


sea- 





Grass Seeds Seldom So Cheap. 


For farmers who are buying needed sup- 
plies of grass seeds for this season’s sowing 
the situation is rarely more favorable. Timo- 
thy has not been as cheap at this time of year 
Since ’92 nor clover since ’91, at which date 
it was substantially the same as now. The 
price of timothy seed is only 60 per cent that 
of a year ago, clover is $2 per 100 lbs lower 
than in either ’95 or ’94 and a little more than 
half the price of three years ago, when it was 
unusually scarce and high. Advices point to 
Moderate stocks on the way from the few 
States which always havea surplus, and this is 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


coming out rapidly. There is nothing in sight 
to point to any immediate change, yet with 
prices solow farmers desiring to buy can 
scarcely expect to secure further advantage. 
Other descriptions of grass seed are relatively 
cheap. Hungarian and the various millets 
are little more than half the price of a year 
ago. Then farmers were obliged to pay high 
for sowing requirements, and following this 
came an all-around decline and indifference 
about selling. Supplies of these minor seeds 
actually on the market have been rather light 
forsome time. Regarded as a catch crop, 
however, the demand is always uncertain and 
those obliged to buy just now hold the ad- 
vantage. 

Many producers are disappointed over exist- 
ing low prices aud at a loss to understand it. 
A leading reason is the lack of adequate ex- 
port outlet. Ordinarily, we ship large quan- 
tities abroad, chiefly to England. But last 
year the English crop was a good one, and 
foreign buyers have been indifferent to offers 
of American seed unless at declining prices. 
During the three months, Jan 1 to March 28, 
exports of cloverseed direct from Chicago, ex- 
clusive of that sent to Canada, were only 61,- 
600 Ibs compared with 1,533,000 lbs a year 
ago. Taking the past season throughout, the 
foreign business was only 20 per cent of a year 
earlier. During 7 mos ended Jan, exports 
cloverseed from the U S were confined to 
2,844,000 lbs, against 16,300,000 lbs the previous 
year. What has been lost in clover, however, 
is partly made up in timothy, exports of 
which were 5,500,000 lbs during 7 mos or more 
than double the corresponding period a year 
earlier. 

Grass seeds are about as weak in England 
as here, but the low level, especially in clover 
and timothy, prevents any pressure to sell. 
Alfalfa is selling relatively well both abroad 
and in this country. Its use is so general in 
Europe that there is a steady outlet for the 
surplus, while in our own country the areas 
devoted to alfalfa are steadily increasing, 
requiring more and more seeds. Late London 
prices are substantially as follows: Red 
clover, English $10 70@15 per 100 lbs for or- 
dinary to choice, French and German 7 70@ 
965, and American and Canadian 9 to 10 75. 
Alfalfa 1025@12. Following are compara- 
tive April prices per 100 lbs, taking the dis- 


tributive market of Chicago asa basis for 
leading seeds, in the years named: 

Timo- Clo- Ord Germ Hunga- 

thy ver millet millet rian 

1896, $3.15 $7.40 $.80 $.95 $.80 

1895, 5.45 9.45 1.40 1.50 1.5 

1894, 4.30 9.30 — — 1.90 

1893, 4,26 13.25 1.00 1.30 2.00 

1892, 2.80 11.65 .65 .80 .60 

1891, 2.85 7.10 70 1.05 55 





Live Hogs for Mexico—Little progress in 
this direction has followed what at one time 
seemed an encouraging prospect, and reciproc- 
ity with that country is in order. A nominal 
tariff enables Mexico to ship vast numbers of 
cattle across the Rio Grande, most of the 156,- 
000 imported in seven months ended Jan com- 
ing from that country, while our exports 
to Mexico were limited to 746, including a 
few breeding animals, and total exports of 
live hogs for seven months were only 7493 of 
which 2656 went during Jan. 


hens cannot walk, and 
The hens have been 


Sick Hens.—R. P.’s 
fall over on their heads. 


fed too rich food, and lack of exercise has 
caused indigestion. Put some straw in the 


house and let them work for the grain, which 
should be oats and wheat sprinkled among 
the straw. Do not feed meat for a week or 
two. 
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1884—Established 42 Years—1896 
U.-S. Solid Wheel 
ST Old Reliable 


Halladay Standard, 
Halladay Geared, 
and Cem Steel 


WIND MILLS. 


Guaranteed to be the 


BEST MADE. 









Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Mills, Stalk 
Cutters, Haying Tools, 

f Saw Tables, &c. 


a Send For Catalogue. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP GO. 


| 
Water St., Batavia, Ill. 





In constant use 


5 WOOO MILL 


years and still 
leads. 


a constant demand forit. It 
leads by its superior pointsin 
wheel, rudder, regulater and 
elsewhere. We make steel mills 
too. Our catalocue tells you all. 
60.2 Race St. MISHAWAKA, IND 








Wire Fences 


Tee «of. all kinds can be kept 
ih | trim and taut winter and 
summer by using the 


** Brighton 
Tightener ”’ 


at acost of 25 cents for so rods, 
Write for particulars to 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON Co., 


New Brighton, Pa. 
















FENCING 





is @& For HOGS, POULTRY, 
s 3 and all fence purposes. 
§ = Se 
é 
$ Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 
Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 


paid. Take noother. Catalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 





Buchanan Fence. 


4-3.» Individual Tension 
toi Through Entire Fence. 
] 

Tq 


Ii} STRONGEST, BEST APPEARING, 
t "1 Most DURABLE. 
Ce ee the Send stamp for Catalogue. 


BUCHANAN FENCE, 250 Main St., Smithville, 0. 






































ELD AND HOG E. 


All horizontal lines are cables; not by heat 
and cold; adjusts itself to hilly ground without 
buckling, Built for service and durability. Write 
for full information. 

UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 











— _* - = 

_ The records show this Threshing-machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of 
Requires only about 1X miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue. For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “‘ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Cata= 
Jogue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 








THE SURRENDER OF BUFFALO. 


There are fifty eight head in Austin Corbin’s great 


rk in New Hampshire. The old bulls have always 
objected to separation, but as usual ‘“‘the Page” won 
and now divides them into fourherds. Result: Order 
for 434 miles, 9 ft. fence, close enough to hold foxes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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To Get Early Potatoes. 


Results of exhaustive tests @# Rhode Island ex- 
periment station, Bulletin 36.) 


Maturity may be hastened in three ways: 
(a) By planting sets in pots in a greenhouse 
and transplanting to open ground; (b) by 
‘*sprouting,’’ that is, planting sets thickly in 
acold frame, and when ready to ‘‘ break 
ground”’ transplanting them to the field; and 
(c) by ‘‘budding,’’ that is, subjecting seed 
tubers the size of hens’ from four to 
six or more weeks to the action of moderate 
heat and light, so that one or two strong buds 
of a dark color ready to develop leaves and 
roots are formed on each tuber, while all other 
buds remain practically dormant. 

Budded seed tubers compared with dormant 
seed tubers in 89 days from planting, gave an 
increase of 22 bushels of merchantable pota- 
toes, and a gain in total yield of 32 bushels 
per acre. Budded seed tubers compared with 
dormant seed tubers in 11 days from planting 
gave an increase of 41 bushels of merchantable 
potatoes,and a gain in total yield of 55 bushels 
per acre. The increase in growth in the period 
between the first and second diggings—July 
29 and Aug 20—was 40 bushels in the case 
of the budded seed tubers, and 17 bushels per 
acre in the case of the dormant seed tubers. 

For budding, seed tubers one to three 
ounees in weight are to be preferred. They 
may be ‘‘greened’’ by exposure to light, on 
ground free from vegetation, directly after 
digging, and placed in trays at any conven- 
ient time during early winter. Where large 
seed tubers are used, sprouting is a_ better 
method of hastening maturity than budding, 
as the tubers are cut into sets before they are 
placed in the cold frame, and a more even de- 
velopment of sprouts is secured than is possi- 
ble if large tubers are subjected to the bud- 
ding process. 

The most successful growers of potatoes 
plow deeply and thoroughly, and fertilize and 
cultivate well, in order that the soil may be a 
reservoir of moisture and plant food ready to 
supply quickly every demand of the crop. 
The deeper, richer and better prepared the 
soil, the closer may the sets be planted, but 
the soil should be like that of a ri h garden 
trenched 18 inches deep when sets are plant- 
ed as close as 6x18 inches. 


iets. 
eggs 


Farming in the Mohawk Valley. 
W. T. BECKER. 


Time was, and that not in the far distant 
past, that the rich alluvial bottom Jands of the 
Mohawk valley were given up almost wholly 
to the culture of broom corn. This was true 
not only of the flats, but on the uplands also 
many acres of the same crop were to be seen, 
and every farin of considerable dimensions 
had its shop where the farmer and his sons 
deftly turned the crop into brooms for the 
millions. Western competition and consequent 
low prices have driven the valley farmers 
nearly out of tlhe broom corn culture, only a 
small patch being now seen here or there 
where once waved hundreds of acres. 

A number of years ago, when the decadence 
of the broom corn industry became first ap- 
parent, certain capitalists proposed to build 
a beet sugar manufactory at Schenectady, and 
actually made contracts with a number of 
farmers for the production of the root, but 
somehow the scheme fell through and the 
lands were put to the varied uses common to 
the farmer of eastern New York. Spring 
grains, hay, Indian corn and rye are pro- 
duced in enormous quantities, the rich black 
soil seldom failing to produce in abundance, 
and that with little or no application of ma- 
nures. The plans of Mohawk valley farmers 
for 1896, especially those of the eastern por- 
tion, will not vary greatly from those of 1895 
except perhaps in the acreage of potatoes and 
rye. There will not be planted thiee acres of 
the former where there were ten iast year, 
while the acreage of the latter, which most 
farmers claim to be their best paying crop, 
will be nearly doubled. Less corn will be 
planted, more ground sowed to spring grain, 
and about the same acreage of grass lands 
ent. 

Here and there a farmer is branching out 
into specialties, such as Charles Miller of Rot- 


JOTTINGS 





FROM THE 


terdam, Schenectady county, who says that as 
marrowfat beans were in 1895 his best paying 
crop, he will plant largely of them this year. 
E. S. Sauter of the same town and county 
has long made a specialty of tobacco and cab- 
bage and will continue on original lines. 

There will be no increase in dairying or 
poultry raising, and with wool at present 
prices the number of sheep kept will decline 
rather than increase. 

i 


Crop Situation in Europe. 


weather has been fa- 
vorable to vegetation, writes our London 
correspondent, and this considera- 
ble advance when compared with last year, 
though not quite so early a season as 
that of °94. All crops look healthy and prom- 
ising, and fruit trees as if they will 
yield abundantly, unless injured by frosts 
or cold winds. This is the danger to 
which they are liable for several weeks yet. 
From the European continent there comes 
news of favorable crop growth. In Hungary 
the crops have gone through the winter well 
and spring work on the land has been nearly 
completed under proper conditions. From 
Smyrna dispatches tell of expectations of ex- 
cellent crops, both from winter and spring 
sown grain. The only exception is Spain, 
where such a drouth has prevailed as to create 
fears of a great deficit. 

The British parliament will not as yet ac- 
cept a proposal to make it imperative that ale, 
beer and stout shall be made simply from 
barley-malt and hops. It has been tried on 
for ten years, but without success. Recently 
the house of commons refused to read a see- 
ond time a bill requiring this mode of manu- 
facture. It was introduced in the interest of 
the farmers who grow barley and hops, but 
those who had charge of the bill did not do 
all they might to get it adopted. An offer of 
the chancellor of the exchequer to appointa 
committee of experts to see if anything could 
be done to regulate the manufacture of beer 
was accepted by the mover of the bill, much 
to the regret of those who want to assist the 
farming interest. A great deal of corn, rice 
and other articles is used instead of barley, to 
the displacement of home-grown grain. 


In England the 


shows 


flethods of a Successful Farmer. 


On a farm of 100 acres I would plant 5 acres 
potatoes every year, such fields as I 
knew to be best adapted to this crop. Would 
manure highly, cultivate often but not hoe. 
Would raise every year a uniform acreage of 
such crops as could be grown successfully on 
my farm, no more than I could take good care 
of without incurring extra expense, and 
enough to fully supply my home demands. 
Would not be induced to vary this rule by 
fluctuations in price and would thus avoid 
any great loss by the failure of some particular 
crop. 

I would keep as many cows, sheep and hogs 
as the farm could support, increasing the num- 
ber as the land became better able to maintain 
them. I would market butter, eggs, poultry, 
pigs, calves and fruits, but never grain, which 
cannot be profitably grown at present prices. 

When would I market my produce? When 
ready for market. I would then get the highest 
price I could command, but never hold a crop 
for a further advance. From shrinkage and 
other causes one is sure to lose a large per- 
centage of the crop, which is never as market- 
able as in the season. Taking one year with 
another [I have found these rules to hold 
good.—[E. S. R., Stillwater, New York. 


selecting 


ae 

The Buff Plymouth Rock to be perfect should 
have no dark or black feathers in the plum- 
age; but few fowls are perfect, and black in 
hackles, wings and tails is not an uncommon 
defect in this variety. 


METAL WAGON WHEELS, — 


PP to fit any standard size Skein or 

xle. 

STRONG, CHEAP AND DURABLE 
Every farme r should have a set of low 

wheels with wide tires. They save 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 

Also help to solve the good roads prob- 

lem. Send to 

sr METAL WHEEL CO., 

X 29, NEW LONDON, 0O., 
For Ctreular and prices, also for wheels, 





FARMERS 


WHAT WE SAY WE DO 
WE 0000 


Omplica- 
TlONS eee 


As you would avoid a plague. 
A complicated grain harvester is a 
plague. Truer words were never 
written than those of the late Dr. 
Holmes, when he said “The more 
wheels there are in a watch orin a 
brain, the more trouble they are to 
take care of.” The simplicity of 
McCormick Harvesting Machines 
has won for them thousands of 
friends. The new Open Elevator is 
the simplest of harvesters and is not 
subject to the disorders and disar- 
rangements resulting from the com- 
plicated construction of so many 
so-called grain cutting machines. 
There’s nothing complicated about 
McCormick Mowers, either. They 
need oiling occasionally, but they 
don’t bind, clog-up and “go to 
smash,” after the manner of the or- 
dinary mower. Same is true of the 
McCormick Corn Harvester. Its 
construction embodies the only cor- 
rect principle—the only principle 
that will work in a Corn Harvester. 


The new McCormick Light-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower 
and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 

hicago. 
Agents everywhere. 





CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World's Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC ; 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 3 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 





— “ 
28 sizes and styles. Every mill warralted, Sa 
For All Kinds of Grinding. a fe PE 
A boy can operate and keep in : j A 
order. **Book on Milis” 
and sample meal FREE, 

All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills bullt, roller or buhr system, 

Reduced Prices for’ 96. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., } 
$0 Day Street, 


D 


diananolis, Ind. 


—— 








it EMPIR 


oe The Standard fence machine us 

b Twelve years of Succes > . jOve r 16,000 in use. 

’ NEWLY IMPROVED were oa 
ca SS] ood or 

} Pickets 30 ots. Ot rod. Steel Posts. Steel Pickets. 

‘ Wire at FACTORY PRICES. Oatalogue FREE. 

) EMPIRE MACHINE CO. Richmond, Ind. 















CROP CHANGES FOR THE 


With the advance of spring and the 
season of weather we our 
weekly reviews of crop changes. These were 


WEEK 


rapid 


growing begin 


an unique feature of this journal last year, 
outlining the situation and promises from 
week to week, and proving a valuable adjunct 
of our special monthly crop reports now the 
recogni zed authority. The week ended April 
11 brought no change in the character of 
the season. It was marked by absence of 
growing weather in all the principal farming 
district Spring farm work is delayed, vege- 


retarded and 


7 he 


table growth general conditions 


unsatisfactory Ohio and Missouri valleys 


were favored with rain and snowfall which 
in some districts was needed. 

Winter wheat has made little change in 
appearance. Root growth seems generally all 
right, the soil is supplied with moisture and 


a few ry s of growing weather will materially 


change the prospect for the better. Spring 
wheat seeding, which had begun ona small 
scale, has been interrupted and it is now cer- 
tain that this crop will be putin late. Old 
clover suffered from winter killing, but new 
fielis are better. Fruit prospects, so far as 
may be judged from an examination of buds, 


are satisfactory. The cool spring has prevent- 
ed early and the danger from late 
frosts is less marked than usual. 


blooming 





NEW YORK. 


Allegany Co, April 10—Very 
little maple sugar as yet in this county 
on account of continued cold weather. Many 
thousand bushels of potatoes of finest quality 
have been fed to farm stock. Shipping price 
at present only 10 cents per bushel. Not many 


Black Creek, 


ade 


potatoes will be planted here this season, but 
a large acreage of oats will be putin. There 
will be more land under the plow in this 
county than ever before, as it seems necessary 
to reseed both meadows and pastures. Cows 
are now selling at from 830 to 35 each, and 
there are only two- thirds as many as usual, 
the rest having been sold last fall for from 5 
toi2. Our county for dairy purposes will 
compare favorably with any other county in 
the state, and yet many farms can be bought 


for less than the improveiments cost. 





Berlin, Rensselaer Co, April 10—Farmers 
have tapped their sugar orchards but as yet 
but little sugar has been made. Some pota- 
toes are being sold for the New York market 
at a very low price, while others are feeding 
their potatoes to theirstock. A. P. Shaw has 
been hired to superintend M. B. Streeter’s 
far) Some are out of hay and are having to 
buy at a good pri: 

Bedford, Westchester Co, April 10—Season 
bar urd, = He storm April 7 and 8. 
Frost now nearly out of ground. All farm 
roadways as well as the public roads are in 
bad shape this spring from the unusually 
heavy rains that prevailed in February and 
March. Grass and winter grain have not 
wintered well. About average acreage of the 
crops generally grown here will be put in. 
Less fertilizer will be bought. C. C. Hoyt 
has recently purchased 100 acres farming 
land from W. Sarles. No buildings except 
barn, and consideration said to be about 
$3000. Potatoes can hardly be sold at any 
price. Apples searce and high. Peach buds 
are in most cases entirely killed. As one 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 





FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
7GGS f hatching fre gh grade R. C. White, R Cc. Brown 
4 Leghorns, ar re pinek i norcas, teat ayers on earth: safe 
shipment g an nd for eirewlar— 





m $1.00: , #1, 
free. O1TAQUECHEE POULTRY YARDS. rth Hartland, 











(CHOICE SEED POTATOES; Carman 1, $1.25 bu: #3 bbl: Car- 
r . $1.50 bu: £4.00 bbl; Rural 2, Rutian ae M gvie 
Murp! . Rochester Pe blow and Early Harvest, each t bu; 
2 G.A JACOBS, Fs r Haven, N. Y. 
Si ED ( ORK N.—Genuine S&S athern Shi ep T bus} 
Re 1 Cob Ensilage, 85 cts ineluded, 
l ‘4 ' ante to grow Sample for tw stamp. 
EG. \CKARD, Dover, Delaware. 
PHOROt GHBRED Rosecomb, White Leghorns, [he 
, eggs $1 ertile, safely shipped. E. JONES. my Bact. 
and, \ t 
F® EFEMAN Irish Daisy Seed Potatoes $1.00a bushel. C. H. 
SCHOONM AKI RK, Bethlehem Centre, Albany Co., N. Y 
> DAYS’ reduct prices on Polled ROOTED “Cattle. Buy 
0 n¢ 4. E. & C. I. BURILEIGH, Mazon, Ill 
Ww ATER HYACINTHS, 25c per dozen, by mai #1 per 100; $5 
1000 by express. T. K. GODBEY, W ido, Fela 
B' FF LE q HOR} ‘ E GGS for hatching. Fifteen, $1.00. DAVIS 
BROs, New Jersey 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


large peach grower in northern part of coun- 


ty says, ‘‘One half-crop in 1894, quarter 
crop in ’9% and no crop in ’96.’’ Apple and 
other fruit buds apparenlty sound. The April 
meeting of the Bedford farmers’ club was 


held in Adams & Son’s hall at Bedford Station 
on the afternoon of the 8th. Subject was 
Can peaches be made a profitable crop in Bed- 
ford, and what varieties are most desirable for 
market in this section? Charles Haines, the 
veteran peach grower, was the speaker. His 
conclusion was that peach growing here- 
abouts cannot be called a success. In June 
the Bedford club will be entertained by 
Messrs White and Rice at their farm in York- 


town. This farm is famous fer its poultry 
and fruit, and those who attend the June 
meeting will have an opportunity of feasting 


on the finest strawberries the county affords. 


Clarence, Erie Co, April 10—At the farm- 
ers’ club of Clarence and Lancaster held at 
Clarence Center the question of Can butter be 
made at a profit to the farmer for 15 cents per 
pound? was thoroughly discussed. The majori- 
ty of the dairymen and butter makers present 
were of the opinion that butter can be manu- 
factured here in tbis locality at a good paying 
profit to the producer at 15 cents per pound 
the year round. The average price during the 
past year was 21 cents. 

Columbus, Chenango Co, April 10—We have 
passed a cold and severe winter. The past 
10 days have been fine sugar weather. Stock 
bas wintered well. The heavy growth of fod- 
der corn of ’95 has saved many dollars for the 
farmers. Many of our factories will not open. 
A. condensery tive miles away made a change 
in the price of milk and farmers are quite en- 
couraged. Eggs are low. 

Ellenburg, Clinton Co—Times are very dull. 
The general cry small price for potatoes. 
The new butter factory in process of erection 
brings the necessity for farmers to commence 
the purchase of mora cows. Stock high. 


is 


1s 


Gerry, Chautauqua Co, April 10—Farmers 
are busy making sugar and doing such other 
work as the weather will permit. Cows are 
bringing a good price this spring. Some of 
the farmers of this section have commenced 
plowing up their meadows. Most of the new 
seeding and a good per cent of the old meadows 
will have to be plow ed before thev will pro- 
duce any more hay. Stock is looking well 
considering the severe winter which has just 
passed. Hay is being shipped in from the 
west and is selling quite readily A. A. Snyder 
has removed his feed store to Sinclairville. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, April 10—The 
personal property of the late Mrs H. L. Phil- 
lips has been sold at auction. Maple syrup 
and sugar are being made in large quantities 
and of a better quality than usual. Mrs 
Anna B. Thomson is foreclosing her mortgage 
on the Thomson Bros farm and the place 


will be sold at auction this month which will 
settle up the affairs of Charles I. Thomson 
for the present, although it likely 


1s 


quite 


he will lease the farm for some time yet. 
Hector, Schuyler Co, April 10—Snow all 
gone from fields except along fences. The 


unfavorable for 
Scarcely any plowing done 


is 


weather for April thus far 
doing farm work. 


at this date. The freezing and thawing the 
past eight or ten days was unfavorable for 
winter wheat and its condition is not as fa- 
vorable as a year ago at this time. The dis- 


cussion at the last grange 
Waterbury was what crop to 
be the most remunerative to the farmer. 
The general conclusion was mixed farming. 
Some farmers are drawing their potatoes to 
market and get 7c per bushel 


meeting held at 
raise that would 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, April 10—Hay is 
very scarce and is bringing high prices accord- 
ing to quality. Straw is $ 0 per ton. The 
weather has been extremely cold for some 


time; just at present it promises to be warm- 


er. There is no plowing done yet about 
here. The spring is very backward. Cows 
are not very high in price. Calves are very 
low, bringing 5c per pound. Eggs 1 cent 
apiece. Wood is nearly all cut for home use. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, April 10—Thé« 


dairy interest is increasing and the dairymen 
are hopeful of a paying season, having con- 
tracted their product largely with the con- 
densary for six months at paying prices. 


More phosphate has been bought than usual 


at this season of the year and farmers are con- 
fident that it is paying them in the increase 
of their crops. Farmers are buying better 
teams, better tools and better machinery for 
their year’s work. Hired help is_ receiving 


from $16 to 20 per month and board. Only a 
few of the hop yards will be kept and the 
that will keep them up are confident 


growers 
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that the decrease in acreage will result in an 
increased demand at paying tigures. The sea- 
son is very backward and rough cold weather 
yet prevails and no farm work can be pressed 
to any advantage. All classes of industries 
are more hopeful than for a long time, it be- 
ing quite evident that we have passed the 
most critical point. Harris Rounds has sold 
his farm to Mark Low and will reside in the 
village. Alfred Morton has traded _ his vil- 
lage property with John Smith for a farm and 
has taken possession. High water has done 
no material damage in this locality. 

Philmont, Columbia ©o, April 10—The farm- 
ers in this vicinity are busying themselves 
hauling out manure and preparing their wood- 
pile for the summer. Samuel Bush has been 
very fortunate with his early lambs and his 
fold now numbers about 70 young ones; others 
in this place lost a number during the month 


of March. Hay is rather high in the market. 
Pawling, Dutchess Co, April 10—The de- 
pression in the milk producing business is 


of an alarming nature. Six of our best dairy- 
men are now offering their cows for sale. 
This is due to their inability to sell their milk 
at either of the three factories or in New 
York. Prices unsteady, ruling lower than for 
the same period of last year. As to what in- 
dustry will be pursued by these men in the 
future there is yet doubt. Many farmers re- 
port shortage in hay. The acreage in corn, 
especially for fodder, will be unusually large. 
Stowell’s Evergreen will take precedence in 
this latter. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co, April 10—Farmers® 


are feeding their hay very close, but cows are 
selling cheap, from $20 to 35. Sugar season 
is very slow owing to the cold weather. 
Farmers are paying from 18 to 20 per month 
for their help. Potatoes are from 20 to 25c. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, April 10—Our 
spring season-is very backward. Nothing has 
been or can be done at plowing, w orking the 
highway or farming work, except trimming 
orchards and carting manure. Wood is most- 
ly prepared for the stove and a few have just 
commenced to clean house a little. Spring 
pigs are in demand at $3 to 4 apiece 
at six weeks of age. Since the agricultural 
school was conducted here by George 
T. Powell and other eminent speakers the 
farmers have waked up to the fact that they 
must raise their own stock and look to the 
milk and butter record of the sires 4s well as 
the dams. Mr Powell is an _ extensive fruit 
grower, and told us how to spray, and thus 
destroy those insects that prey upon our fruit. 
Many are preparing to spray their fruit trees 
now. Thad Keeler has purchased a large 








Cures when all other 
= remedies fail. (Write 
for proofs). 


Does not depend on the 


will pewer of the user. 
ams Itis the Cure. Vege- 
table and harmless. 


Directions are clear: 


“Use all the Tobacco you 
rary want until Baco-Curo 
notifies you to stop.” 


Is the Original Written 


Guarantee Remedy 
os that refunds your 
money if it fails to 


cure. 


Does the Curin 
cat Competitors 
Blowing. 
Investigate Baco=Curo before you buy any 


remedy for the Tobacco Habit. 
The U.S, Courts have just decided that 


BAGO-GU RO 


Is what it Pretends to be 


A CURE. 
WHICH DO rou A CURE 
WANT? or A SUBSTITUTE? 


One box $1.00; three boxes(and guaranteed cure) $2.50, at 
all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write for free 
booklet and proofs. Eureka Curmicat & Mra@.Co,, LaCrosse, Wis 








The only scien- 
tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 
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C . Kills and 
Ticks, 
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wont SH EEP Scab 


Book on dipping rhailed free, by 
Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, i DTP 
as = pkt. $2, 25 gal. pkt. 50c. 
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pump of the Field Pump Co, Lockport, and 
is contracting with farmers to spray their 
orchards at so much per tree and furnish 
materials. Farmers are laying in a good sup- 
ply of fertilizers. Farmers are not hiring as 
much as usual on account of the lard times 
and cheap value of produce. Roads are being 
worked by small contracts this year, let by 
the commissioners. 


Sharon, Schoharie Co, April 10—Hay very 
scarce and high, $16 per ton tor average quali- 
ty. Farming in this section will become more 
diversified. Heretofore it has been principal- 
ly growing hops. Now they are turning their 
attention to dairying on the co-operative plan, 
and are building a creamery at our place and 

ropose to sterilize and bottle their milk and 
in that shape send it to market. They expect 
by so doing to realize better prices. The hop 
acreage will be considerably reduced, as it 
ought to be. Farm labor cheap, froin $13 to 
18 per month and many laborers still unem- 
ployed and are looking for work. 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co, 
spring frost, a very dry summer and very 
severe cold weather, with no snow on the 
ground the fore part of the winter, injured 
meadows. This points to a short hay crop 
the coming season and this with the low 
price of clover and grass seed will lead to ex- 
tensive seeding this spring. To make it 
doubly sure of a good catch there is no better 
way than to mix the usual amount of clover 
and grass seed with the grain and drill all 
in together. When this is done sow on 
grass seed broadcast and brush it in across 
the drilling with the back of the harrow down. 


MARYLAND. 


State Items—The Rockville rod and gun 
club has received and liberated an install- 
ment of 170 partridges from Kansas. More 
are to be obtained and liberated.——The 60 
stables on the Rockville fair grounds owned 
by the county agricultural association were 
destroyed by fire. Value $1500, amount of 
insurance 1000. They are to be promptly 
rebuilt. The next annual fair will be held 
the first week in September.——Arbor day 
was quite generally observed on Friday, April 
10. A day devoted to making farm and vil- 
lage homes and public grounds more attrac- 
tive is one which will always be filled with 
pleasant memories.——An investigation of the 
‘ause of the death of several cows on the farm 
of W. Cockran of Kent county, recently made 
by Dr Robert Ward, the state veterinary in- 
spector, showed that the stomach of each con- 
tained too much indigestible matter. The 
food consisted of coarsely crushed corn on the 
cob and cornstalk.——Dyr William B. Clark, 
professor of geology in the Johns Hopkins 
university in Baltimore, has been appointed 
state geologist. The university has agreed to 
provide and furnish suitable rooms and offers 
the use of the collections of specimens as well 
as maps and needed apparatus. Only a per 
diem allowance is to be made for actual serv- 
ices necessary in making the surveys. This 
is a wise move. No state can afford to do 
without a thorough geological survey.——The 
annual meeting of the Vansville farmers’ club 
was held at the farm home of Samuel Beall’s 
near Beltsville on the B & O railroad a few 
miles from Washington, D. C. J. D. Cassard 
presided Among the invited guests were 
President Silvester, Dr J. R. Owens and 
Prof Brinckley, Patterson and Robinson 
of the state agricultural college and ex- 
periment station at College Park. The farm 
inspection committee made a most favorable 
report upon the condition of the premises. 
The officers elected to serve for the ensuin 
year were: W. S. Powell, president, an 
Judge George E. Loweree, secretary. 


april 10—The late 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Co—The late spring is 

utting farmers behind with spring work. It 
is reported that the contractor will commence 
work on the macadamized road this week. 
B. M. Dickinson has put up a building for 
two Italians for the manufacture of Italian 
cheese near his creamery. They are to use 
his surplus milk which will be quite a relief 
to the raisers. He also expects to putina 
separator and engine in his creamery. 

Estelle, Atlantic Co, is a new settlement 
opened to the public by Daniel L. Risley of 
Philadelphia, who bought about 10,000 acres 
and cut it upinto 5, 10 and 20 acre tracts. 
He has sold 1200 of these farms, and the first 
house was built in 1894. 

Franklin, Somerset Co, April 10—The 


weather has not been very favorable for spring 
work. No plowing done as yet; the ground 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


is drying and work will begin in afew days. 
Farmers all anxious to see the clear, warm 
days of spring. The outlook for grass and 
wheat in this section of ~the county is very 
poor. Both are frozen out badly. A few 
small peach orchards will be set out this 
spirng. Farmers will grow the same crops 
as usual. The outlook for another year is not 
very flattering. Very little help has been 
hired ; most of the work will be done by them- 
selves. Produce low. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Deerfield, Tioga Co—Quite a 
commenced plowing. Winter grain and 
meadows look well. Sugar season has not 
been very good. Grain and potatoes are very 
low. Hay $14 to 16. <A small acreage of po- 
tatoes will be planted and a large one of oats 
will be sowed. Many are going to keep cows 
and make butter. Indications are for a good 
season for crops. Owing to the cheapness of 
seeds of all kinds farmers are taking advan- 
tage of prices. They begin to realize that 
quality more than quantity is what pays. 
There seems to bea tendency to dispose of 
cows. Several auctions have been held late- 
ly and have sold whole herds. 


number have 


scenester 
The Hop Movement and [larket. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, April 14—The quietude of the mar- 
ket remains unbroken, little business being done 
in any line. The former prices prevail, offerings 
being sufficiently light to prevent any material 
reduction. Some deliveries are made to brewers 
in execution of old contracts and there is still a 
small movement to Europe. New orders, how- 
ever, are very light. The same condition of affairs 
prevails in the coast markets, although an outlet 
has been found for Pacific hops in Australia, whith- 
er several shipments have been made in the 
form of pressed hops. Foreign markets show no 
change, transactions being small and prices as 
previously quoted. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Apr 8 Apr 10 
State N Y crop '95, choice, 8 

= ms «© med to prime, 6@7 
"9, choice, 1@5 
“med to prime, 4@44 
“ com, 3@314 

old olds, 249 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, x 

- = *“ medto prime, 6@7 

* crop "94 choice, 4@4}5 

« a med to prime, 3@34, 

sen ” common, ly 
German, 17@22 

At{Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, shipments last week 
were: By Frank Karkar 5 bales, John H. Tator 127 
bales, all to New York, W. M. Richardson, 8 bales 
to Philadelphia. 

A recent special report from the London mar- 
ket says: All classes of Pacific coast and New 
York state hops are quiet, although for the time 
of year there is quite as much business being 
done as could be expected, the exceedingly low 
prices new 1uling causing brewers to buy for stock. 

NUREMBERG, March 28. Sy Mail.—Trade during 
five or six weeks past has been more than usually 
active for this period of the year and there has 
been no further depression of values. On the con- 
trary prices of sound and colory hops of fair mid- 
dling to prime and choice quality have been sub- 
ject to an advance of 1c per th, on the average. 
Stocks of hops in the country, among growers 
and dealers, have been considerably reduced. 
Brewers in general are well stocked. The young 
plant is coming out well. Present prices are: 
Choice 103}@13c, prime 9}@10}¢c,medium 6}@8ic. 

Hop Growing in Schenectady Co. 

George Mathews is the largest hop grower in 
Schenectady Co, N Y. Mr Mathews’s favorite 
variety of hops is the Canada; this hop he claims 
isin many ways a superior one. It is a rank, 
vigorous grower, an early bearer anda heavy 
cropper, besides being? extremely hardy and not 
liable to be affected by the aphis. It has its 


“ “ ‘ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


7@22 


drawbacks, too, among which are its harsh, prick. 
ly leaves and vines, which render it disagreeable 
to handle and hated by the pickers; it is also g 
short-lived plant, lasting but about five years, 
while some varieties last 10 or 11 years. Mr Math. 
ews claims that the Canada is identical with the 
Colgate, an old English variety. As to hop fertilj. 
zers Mr Mathews uses only phosphates and horse 
manure, claiming that the product of the cow 
stable is cold, lacking in essential elements, and 
a harborer of grubs and noxious insects. 
——E—EE — 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation is without speciay 
change. It will be some time before there is an 
appreciable increase in the flow of milk, yet the 
supply for the Metropolitan market keeps up, and 
prices are unimproved. The platform surplus 
remains at $1 22 Pp can of 40 qts. 

Rec. ipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending April 13 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

25,934 365 379 


»>LE & West R R, 
15,574 227 745 


iY 
YY Central. 

Y, Ont & West, 
YY 


est Shore, 


® 


, Sus and West, 
Y & Putnam, 
New Haven & H, 
Del, Lack & West, 
Long Island, 
N J Central, 
Lehigh Valley, 
Other sources, 


liveennng 


146,068 


Total receipts, 
20.867 


Daily average, 


£8 


Tuberculosis in New York. 

The tuberculosis committee of New York hag 
submitted to the state board of health a report of 
work done since its creation (July 15, 1895) to Mar 
31, 1896. The total number of animals examined 
during that period was 1974, number killed 599 
amount awarded to owners $12,187.25, or about $20 
per head, against 35 as the Massachusetts average, 
A recapitulation by breeds shows that 106 Jerseys 
were examined and 33 killed; 41 Holsteins ex. 
amined and 5 killed; 8 Guernseys examined and 
8 killed; 15 Ayrshires examined and 15 killed, and 
1768 common cattle examined and 527 killed. The 
appropriation is now about exhausted, but the 
legislature is asked for $300,000, and may grant 
$100,000. 

County Exam Killed 
Broome, 263 120 
Cortland, 1 
Chautauqua, 11 
Cattaragus, 18 
Chemung, 7 
Chenango, 37 
Delaware, 5D 
Dutchess, 162 
Erie, 15 
Franklin, 169 
Greene, 26 
Jefferson, 194 Wayne, 5 
Montgomery, 15 Westchester, 26 
Otsego, 179 9 Warren, 65 
Oneida, 140 } Wyoming, 18 
Onondaga, 65 = 
Orange, 102 1974 
Oswego, 44 


County Exam Killed 
Putnam, 25 
tensselaer, 
Saratoga, 
Schenectady, 2 
Steuben, 
Schuyler, 
Schoharie, 

St Lawrence, 
Tompkins, 
Tioga, 3 
Ulster, 139 


z| BE oRE ew crrcamconents 


Total, 


——— 
New York Grange Notes. 

Floyd grange, Oneida Co, No 665, recently gave 
a drama entitled The Watermelon Trial. About 
$15 was realized above the expenses. A drama, 
The Danger Signal, will be presented in the hall 
in May. Floyd grange is in a prosperous condi- 
tion and has recently enlarged its hall and made 
other great improvements. County Deputy A. J. 
Brewer and wife paid usa visit a few meetings 
since and made an address, also went through 
the secret work of the order. Minnie Jones, the 
lecturer, is preparing some literary work for the 
next meeting. 


- —— 





Progressive Farmers Cannot Do Without It. 
—I prize AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST very highly 
and do not see how any progressive farmer can do 
without it—[D. H. Kling, Schoharie Co, N Y. 








If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 








BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 


"We At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the best guar- 


RNY ig the world, for the money. 


tifully illustrated Catalo 


antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest 
All work guaranteed. Sen 


or 1896. Pricesin plain figures. Offices, sales- 
rooms, factories : Court St. ‘Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, 0. 


riced vehicles 

for our beau- 

“a” Grade. 660. 
Durability. 











LEADING COMMODITIES STEADY. 


TuESDAY EVENING, April 14, 1896. 

The first half of April has brought no par- 
ticular increase in business and while hoped- 
for activity is still something of the future, con- 
siderable confidence is displayed. Leading 
commodities, both farm staples and those 
entering into manufactures, are holding sub- 
stantially steady to firm, with a few excep- 
tions, and with the prices low as they have 
been for many months a change for the better 
would stimulate consumption. The financial 
situation is without particularly new feature. 

In farm markets the positive show of 
strength in wheat encourages many to believe 
a turn for the better is at hand, in spite of the 
frequent recessions under attacks of the bears. 
Other grains are substantially steady, sugar is 
firm, cotton unsettled within a narrow range, 
and wool in the same old rut which has con- 
fined it for weeks. <A feature of dairy market 
is the decline in butter. The demand for 
fruits and vegetables is normal. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
7~Wheat- -—Corn—, -—Oats-—, 


Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, 6454c 564c Wye 45Me 1914¢ Re 
New York, 75% «614g «= 874g 49% 254g 3214 
Boston, — oo 4 5446-2738 ¢ 
Toledo, 72 58145 30% 45% 21 31 
St Louis, 5834 56 265 234 18% 2934 
Minneapolis, 614 «60% _ 494 — 3044 
San Francisco, *] 2246 *933¢ *9114 120 "8215 *110 
London, 81 69 4134 54% — “= 


*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 





This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 59.330,000 60,322,000 70,469,000 
Corn, 16,847,000 16,988,000 12,223,000 
Oats, 9,250,000 9,020,000 5,728,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO POR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 645¢¢ 293f¢ 193{¢ 
July, 65% 30% 20 


At Chicago, wheat is receiving increased at- 
tention with the advent of warmer weather and 
advancing crop conditions. Subject to frequent 
fluctuations, the price in the main is holding fair- 
ly well. At one.time last week there was an ad- 
vance of 2c, but this has not been fully maintain- 
ed, speculative holders with a profit in sight show- 
ing a disposition to realize. This was the situa- 
tion Monday of this week, due largely to the fine 
weather and casy cable advices. The government 
report made known last Friday, and a week later 
than our own special report, showed an unexpect- 
edly low condition of winter wheat, but this is offset 
by recent rainfalls in the districts where needed, 
and with the exception of a few localities there is 
nothing to cause particular apprehension at this 
time. The export trade in wheat and flour re- 
mains unsatisfactory, yet there is a fairly good 
milling demand on home account and stocks are 
decreasing. According to the figures compiled by 
the Chicago Trade Bulletin and the Minneapolis 
Market Record, the aggregate supplies of flour 
and wheat in the U S and Canada April 1 were 6,- 
757,000 bu smaller than a month earlier, and 
world’s available stocks decreased 11,257,000 bu 
during March. Selling early last week at 67c, May 
declined Saturday to 644c and at the opening of 
this week is unsettled. No 2 spring in store is 
quotable around 64@65ce and No 2 red winter ata 
recent big premium. 

Corn prices do not get far away from the low 
level long since assumed, but there is fair activity 
at the narrow range with No 2 for delivery any 
time next month close to 293@30c @ bu. News is 
lacking, with a fairly steady undertone. With 
the opening of lake and canal navigation near 
at hand, there is more inquiry on eastern ac- 
count, while the export trade continues liberal 
No 2 in store 294c, No 2 yellow 293c. 

In the speculative market for oats those who 
have previously bought for May delivery do not 
want the property now that month is approach- 
ing and are selling it out and buying July instead. 
This is about the only feature of a narrow mar- 
ket aside from-the moderate inquiry on cash ac- 
count, prices holding generally steady. May 19@ 
193c, July about gc premium, No3 by sample 19 
@21}c. 

Rye prices are controlled largely by the move- 
ment in the wheat pit,the market lacking charac- 
ter. Last week No 2 sold by sample at 38@38}c 
with round lots in store quotable close to 37@37e, 
May 38c and July 40c. Offerings and demand both 
meager in character. 

Any barley good enough for malting purposes is 
1@3c higher than 10 days ago and wanted. Offer- 
ings rather small, maltsters in some cases poorly 
supplied and showing a disposition to pick up lots 
to arrive. Transactions on the basis of 3@40c P 
bu for ordinary to choice with poorand thin, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





which must compete with oats for feed purposes, 
selling at the old low range of 25@30c. 

Grass seeds quiet at low range. See article on 
another page. 

At Toledo, rains here and therein the wheat 
belt outside of Ohio cause some selling, yet in the 
main the market is not essentially changed. Local 
returns from various sections of this state point to 
generally low conditions, but subsequent rains 
may do much to repail damage. Cash wheat 72c, 
May 724c, July 68c. Coarse grains dull and only 
steady with cash and May corn around 304@303¢ 
and oats 2ic. Clover quiet and substantially 
steady with cash or April delivery at $4 55@4 60 p 
bu and Oct (new seed) 4 574. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











7-Cattle-— — Hogs —Sheep— 

1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, #100tbs, 460 615 400 3 90 475 
New York, 465 6 35 4 50 450 5 35 
Buffalo, 470 6 40 4 25 5 5: 425 485 
Kansas City, 425 5 9 3 75 495 3 50 435 
Pittsburg, 4 50 6 35 415 5 50 415 5 00 


At Chicago, cattle rather unsettled with well- 
finished medium weights selling better than 
heavy steers, which are under some neglect. 
Smaller receipts and a further slight market im- 
provement early last week brought out the in- 
evitable increased offerings, and salesmen have 
since experienced great difficulty in securing satis- 
factory prices, especially on beeves weighing 1400 
ibs and upward. Receipts Monday of the present 
week liberal at 19,000. Foreign markets are depress- 
ed, with prices low, and exporters say they can- 
not do business except at lower figures. Commis- 
sion men at the yards, however, are urging their 
country shippers to market well-finished cattle 
Yefore hot weather is here. The home demand 1s 
moderate but not urgent, yet there is a ready out- 
let for native butcher stock, which is selling 
relatively better than other descriptions, with 
prices nearly as high as at any time recently. 
Choice to extra steers are quotable at $4 25@4 50, 
but sales to dressed beef operators and shippers 
are generally below these figures, with common 
to fair steers down to 350. Choice veal calves 
steady, good milkers in moderate demand. Sup- 
ply of stock cattle small. Revised prices follow: 
Fcy export steers, $4.3544.60 Feeders, 800 to 





Prime,1400@1600 fhs,4.15@4.35 1150 ths, $3.25@3.85 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 tbs, 3.75@4.25 850 Tbs, 2.75@3.15 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 ibs up, 2.75@3.25 
@1400 ths, 3.60@4.20 Calves, veal, 4.25@5.25 
Ch cows and heif, 3.10@4.00 Texans, fed steers, 3.25@4.10 
Fair to good cows, 2.35@3.00 Texans, cows and 
Canners, 1.50@2.15 heifers, 2.80@3.40 
Poor toch bulls, 2.00@3.35 Texans, bulls, 2.50@3.00 


Common heavy hogs are selling poorly and at 
a considerable discount under well-finished medi- 
um and light weights. Smaller receipts last 
week did not help prices,and at the opening of this 
week packers are about as bearish as ever, in 
view of the continued depression in provisions. 
The situation is without feature, but at the low 
range of values anda good all-around consump- 
tion, there is an undertone of comparative 
steadiness. Common to good heavy $3 50@3 70, 
choice and mixed 3 75@3 85, fancy light 3 90@4. 
Rough lots 2 50@3 25. 

A good many western sheep and lambs are com- 
ing in supplying the market with about all it will 
stand. Heavy weights are slow under a light ex- 
port demand, especially as local slaughterers pre- 
fer good handy mediums, averaging 80@100 ibs. 
With warmer weather the demand for shorn sheep 
is better, these selling only slightly under wooled 
stock. Prices this week on unshorn are as fol- 
lows: Natives $3 25@375, fancy wethers and 
prime yearlings 3 75@4, good to best westerns, 120 
@150 ths, 3 40@3 75, poor to common sheep 2 0@3. 
Fair to choice lambs 3 50@4 75, fancy springs 6@9. 

According to the April Ohio report on distribu- 
tion of live stock, number of stallions returned 
include the following: Trotting stock 885, French 
draft 645, Clydesdale 274, English draft 208, 
thoroughbreds 87, unknown breeding 698. This 
report does not include all townships, and it will 
be safe to add 25 per cent to each breed to show 
approximate number in the state. 

At Pittsburg, live stock of nearly all descrip- 
tions is selling at a comparatively steady range, 
under receipts whch are not burdensome, and a 
fair inquiry from local butchers and shippers. 
At existing low prices, there is little effort to fur- 
ther depress cattle. The 40 cars received Monday 
of this week sold at substantially steady prices, 
which are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 25@4 50 Com to good fat bulls, 2 0@3 X 






Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 400 420 Com to good fat cows, 200 5 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 850 400 Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs. 300 400 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 275 840 ena cows, p hd 500 1400 
Rough, half-fat, 820 380 F'sh cows & springers, 15 0 45 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225 375 Veal calves, 400 450 


Hogs in moderately good demand with the 26 
double decks Monday of this week readily cared 
for atan advance of about 5c. Prime medium 
weights $410@415, assorted light 4@4 10, fair to 
choice yorkers 395@450, heavy hogs 3 85@4, 
rough lots 250@3. More sheep are coming in, 
and this results in some weakness. Receipts last 
Monday 28 double deck loads, and prices 10c lower 
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GOSPEL TRUTH. 


Why Tell a Lie and Get 
Caught at It? 





True Merit Always Stands the Test—A Few In- 
stances to Prove it—Many More Where They 
Come From. 


Testimonials are not much 
good in a horse trade. 

You want to buy a horse to 
trot in three minutes. Trot 
the horse, that tells the 
story. 

Every day we get letters 
saying, “If we only knew 
that No-To-Bac would cure 
the tobacco habit we would 
gladly give five times the 
price.”’ 

We often wonder whether such people really 
want a cure. 

Why? 

Simply because we absolutely sell No-To-Bac un- 
der a guarantee to cure, and at a price within the 
reach of all. Your own druggist guarantees it, so 
you don’t have to take our word. 

Over 20,000 druggists sell and guarantee No-To- 
Bac; over 1,000,000 boxes sold; over 300,000 cures; 
over 10,000 testimonial letters with requests to 
publish. Hee are a few: 

MINISTER SAVED AFTER 31 YEARS. 
TYRONE, ARK, Sept 16th, 1895. 

Gentlemen: I must say that for 31 years I have 
been a perfect slave to tobacco, and can safely 
say, as a minister of the gospel, that two boxes of 
No-To-Bac have completely cured me of any desire 
for the poisonous weed, so that I feel like a man 
once more in life. 





Yours truly, 
Rev J. A. PRESTON. 

DRIVEN OUT OF TEXAS. 
CLOVERDALE, IND, August 10th, 1895. 

Gentlemen: One year ago while living in Henri- 
etta, Texas, I became so nervous from the use of 
tobacco that it was a burden to me to keep still 
in one place any length of time. 

I bought one box of your No-To-Bac and _ used it 
according to directions, and gained 15 pounds in 
two weeks. It cured me of the use of tobacco and 
also of nervousness, for which I am thankful. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. E. FRAIZER. 
HAD TOBACCO HEART FAILURE. 
JAMESTOWN, N Y, September 25th, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I have been cured of the use of to- 
bacco by taking No-To-Bac. I never felt better in 
my life than right now. I am forty-nine years 
old and do not know what sickness means now. 
I used to be sick while using tobacco and had 
spells of heart failure, but it is all gone, thanks to 
No-To-Bac. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES C. BATEMAN. 
YEARS OF TOBACCO EATING. 
GALENA, KAN, July 27th, 1895. 

Gentlemen: A year ago I sent to you for three 
boxes of No-To-Bac, and before two were used all 
desire for tobacco was gone, and since then tobac- 
co has not entered my mouth—and this, after not 
chewing, but eating it for years. I used over a 
pound a week. I can say to all who desire to quit 
tobacco permanently, give No-To-Bac an honest 
trial and you will succeed. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. BOYCE. 

Now, frankly, what more can we do or say? It 
is for you to act. Just try to-day, the right time 
is right now. If you don’t like feeling better 
after the first week, you can learn tobacco using 
over again. Get our booklet, ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit 
and Smoke Your Life Away.”’’ Written guarantee, 
free sample, mailed for the asking. Address The 
Sterling Remedy Co, Chicago, or New York. 


A DAY it wish to employ a few 
i bright MEN and WOMEN 








with a little enterprise, to 

sell Climax Dish _ Washers and Self- 
heating Flatirons. #10 A DAY for the right par- 
ties. One agent cleared $20 every day for six months, 
Permanent position in town, city or country. A good 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O. 





g& to advertisers be sure to mention 


When writin 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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on the basis of 3 90@4 15 for good to prime weth- 
ers, 85@100 Ibs. Ordinary to choice lambs 4@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts running about as re- 
cently, the market lacking particular activity, yet 
there is an undertone of fair confidence. Transac- 
tions are on the basis of $4 50@4 70 for choice to 
fancy steers, down to 3 25@3 50 for common light 
weights, with feeders 3 25@3 60 and fat cows and 
heifers 3@4 25. Too many common milkers com- 
ing in, and these are dull, while good to choice 
fresh cows with calves ure quotable up to 40@45 
each. Hogs selling at old-time low range, but fair 
activity at 410¢425 for mixed heavy yorkers 
and choice light weights, and 3 90@4 for prime 
heavy. Sheep iather unsettled with export de- 
mand lacking. Handy medium weights sell rel- 
atively better than others. Wool sheep 3754@425 
with poor down to 2 754@3, country 
about 25e discount. Fancy unshorn lambs 485@5 25. 

At New York, cattle only moderately active 
with buyers disposed to discriminate sharply 
against undesirable offerings. Fair demand for 
good butcher weights and movement of 
heavy beeves on export account in spite of the 
low prices abroad. Medium to choice steers 34a 
465, export grades 4 40@4 80, oxen 3 504410, poor 
to choice bulls 2 6043 60, cows 175¢@3 25. Veal 
ealves in increasing supply and lower with ordi- 
nary to prime 4¢525. Supply of country dressed 
large, and sales at 4a@7 for ordinary to choice. 
Hogs quiet at 4¢4 50 1 w and 4 50@6 50d w. Sheep 
recovering slowly from the heaviness developed 
last week. Common to prime sheep and yearlings 
3 50@4 50, unshorn lambs 4 50@5 50, shorn at 40@75e 
discount. Country dressed mutton 6@7 50, spring 
lambs 245 p carcass 

At Boston, milch cows with young 
moderate demand when desirable in 
quotable at $35450 ea, with something 


" 
lots sheep 


some 


calves in 
quality 
especially 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
For COUGHS, ASTHMA AND THROAT DISORDERs, 
use *“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’ Sold only in 
boxes. Avoid imitations. 


the nameof an illustrated 
published by the Chicago 
Burlington and Quincy railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about the 
farm lands of the west. Send 25¢ in postage stam)s 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, and 
the paper will be sent to your address tor one 
year. 


The ‘‘Corn Belt” is 
monthly newspaper 


Spurgeon, the Great Preacher, said “Economy 
is half the battle of life.” This is generally ree- 
ognized as true, but too often forget 
that economy in buying consists not of purchas- 
ing the cheapest goods, but of laying out money 
so as to secure the best value in return. Else- 
where in this paper is the card of the Miami Manu- 
facturing Co of Cincinnati, O, offering vehicles, 
harness and bicycles of guaranteed quality at 
factory prices. We advise the economical to 
write for their free catalog before buying else- 
where. 


people 


Did you ever stop to consider that there is 
only one short and direct route from Michigan 
and points in northern Ohio to central and south- 
ern Ohio, Virginia, the Carolinas and all points in 
the southeast? Only one rock ballast, steel rail 
line, therefore free from dust, with superb coaches 
and elegant parlor cars for the convenience of 
their passengers, and that is the Columbus, Hock 
ing Valley and Toledo railway. See that your 
tickets read via the Buckeye route. W. H. Fisher, 
GP & T A, Columbus, O. 


Sheep men are fast adopting the custom of dip- 
ping their flocks a few weeks after shearing, and 
the results certainly justify the smali expense 
and trouble. Of the various compounds offered 
to the public, the Cooper sheep dip appears to 
possess a unique record, and from evidence which 
has been placed in our hands, from all over the 
states, we do not hesitate to endorse it. Those 
who have used it report a great improvement in 
the condition of the flock, and many an increased 
weight of wool, while others state that their clips 
brought higher prices. The advertisement of this 
dip is in our columns this week. 


Wagon wheels with broad tires mean better 
roads, and also mean moving larger loads with 
less power than where narrow tires are used. 
Metal is always superior to wood, and more espe- 
cially so when it is manufactured into a wagon 
wheel combining the best of metal with the best 
principle and design; strength, durability and long 
service are thus secured, and that too in a wheel 
which can be placed on the market at a price so 
low that it brings the article within reach of 
every farmer. The Arnoid Metal Wheel Co of 
New London, Ohio, whose advertisement appears 
in this issue, are building just such a style of 
metal wheel for farm wagons, embodying not only 
the best-known principles, but the wheel is also 
made of the best material obtainable. They are 
manufactured in all sizes and width of tires, and 
to fit all styles of wagons. Susbscribers interested 
will do well to send to them for descriptive circu- 
lar and price lists. 
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choice at a further premium. Yearling steers 8@ 
16 P head, two-year-olds 12@22. 

At London, American steers slow at 
tbh, sheep steadier at l1}@l2}c, both est 


weight. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE /JIARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes slower than 
ever, several loads sold at 40@50e P bbl, onions 
$1 25@1 50, turnips Tie@1, celery 125a@135 Pp dz, 
lettuce 30@40¢ P bx, apples 3@4 P bbl, cranberries 
Eggs slow at 13c Pp dz, chickens 11@12e 
P tb 1 w, We@t3se d w, roosters 8@9e 1 w, turkeys 
12@13¢ 1 w, l4a@15e d w, ducks lalse lw, lalide 
dw, geese 11@12c¢ 1 w, 12@15e d w, beef steers 6a@7e 
d w, veal 6a7e, hogs 3$@4}c, mutton 5a6e, milceh 
cows 40a45 ea, calfskins 40@65c ea, tallow 4}@5he 
Pp th. Clover hay 14@16 P ton, baled timothy léa 
17 50, loose 16 50@18, oatstraw 8a@9, rye 14@15, bran 
13a@14, cottonseed meal 17418 50, middlings 16@17, 
corn 36a@38e P bu, oats 26@28c, wheat 57 a@b0e. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $14@20 p ton, 
loose 14@18, mixed 1215, oat straw 9a@10, rye 12a 
14, bran 14, cottonseed meal 22, middlings 15, corn 
38e P bu, oats 26a@30c. Beef 4a7e P th, veal &e, 
mutton 5@7e, mileh cows 25440 ea, fine washed 
wool 10a1l2ec P th, medium MWeliec, hides 2@3he, 
ealfskins 65@80e ea, chickens 1l0@ile PP tb 1 w, l4@ 
15e d w, turkeys and ducks 17@18e. Potatoes 10@ 
15e P bu, onions 204@25c, turnips 20@25c, 25a 
30c, carrots 25@30c, parsnips 60@75e, spinach d@ 
60c, celery PP dz, radishes home- 
grown strawberries, first in market 60¢ p qt. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 
P dz, potatoes 15¢ pP bu, beans 9c, pork 
5@5ic P ib, beet 6a8ec, veal 4e 1 w, lard 6e, 
8@l0c, shorts $13 Pp ton, middlings 13, corn 37¢ p 
bu, oats 23c.—At Oswego, Oswegu Co, eggs 12c, po- 
tatoes 15¢c, corn 35c, oats 23¢, hay 10@11, lard 6¢e, 
beef mutton 5a6ce.—At Ellenburg Center, 
Clinton Co, eggs 15e.—At South Salem, Westchester 
Co, eggs 12c, butter 2c, oats 0c P 2}-bu bag.—At 
Black Cree k, Allegany Co, cows 30@35.—At Gerry, 
Chautauqua Co, 25a35.—At New Berlin, 
Chenango Co, cows 30@40, hay 16@18.—At Homer, 
Cortland Co, potatoes 8¢, cows 30@35c, hay 12@14, 
baled 15416, feed 15@16.—At Philmont, Columbia 
Co, hay 12415, eggs 10c.—At Salisbury, Herkimer 
Co, potatoes 20@25c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry is lower, owing 
to decreased demand, Chickens 7¢ P th lw, 8@ 
8yc d w, roosters 20c eal w, turkeys 10¢ P tbl] w, 
12@14e d w, ducks &8¢ 1 w, 10@12e d w, geese 40@50e 
ea lw, eggs weak at 9a@10e p dz. Live stockgun- 
changed. Good to best steers $4@425 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed 2 50a@3 50, veal calves 4a@4 50, hogs 4 20@4 40, 
milch cows 25435 ea, cured hides 24asse P th, tal- 
low 3c. Prices on potatoes are slightly advanc- 
ed in anticipation of the risein freight rates. He- 
brons, Burbanks and Rose 20@2le P bu, ch seed 
stock 2 204230 } bbl, onions dull, white 1 P bbl, 
red and yellow 90c, onion sets 1 65@1 75, Fla cab- 
bage 21%@215) era, turnips 25¢e P bu, navy and 


9a@se Pp 
dressed 


7 50a@8 DO, 


beets 


awe 25.4 30e, 


eggs 12¢ 


chickens 


base, 


COWS 





Saved One Horse 


It takes less power to pull the 


Deering 
Binder 


other machine. That’s be- 
its roller and ball bearings 
in all its 


than an 
cause o 
the entire absence of friction 
working parts. 

Send to us or go to your nearest 
agent for catalogue called, ‘‘Roller and 
Ball Bearings on the Farm.” 


DEERING HARVESTER CO., 


CHICACO. 








BEATS EVERYTHING ELSE ON EARTH, 


l-plated sash lock Free for post 
711,Clarksburg, W.Va. 
AGRICULTURIST. 


I2aday. Nicke 
= ‘6c. hist? atchless Specialty Co.. Bx 
i WHEN WRITING MENTION AM. 





Successor to JACKSON BRR 


E otabiishe -d 1852. 


rE DRAIN TiLk and PIPE W ORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥- 


Manufacturer of 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red 
Brick, 
Fire Cla 


Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneanstic Sidewalk Tile, 


and Dealer in 


Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, ete. 








Manuf'd by 


P, P, MAST 
& (0., 


124 canal St., 
Springfield, 
Ohio, and 
Philadelphia, 


Buckeye @ 


Drills, 
Combined 
Grain and 
Fertilizer 

Drills, 
Complete 

line of 
Cultivators, 
Hay Rakes, 
Cider Mills, ete, 


Operation of any Disc Cultivator fn the market. 


— D1 BO-— 


CULTIVATOR 


A Combined Riding and Walk- 

ing Disc Cultivator, with Pivot 

Axle or Wheel Guide. Adjust- 
able forall kinds of work 
for which any Cultivator 
can be used, The most 
easily operated. 


The most perfect in its 


a i i! 
Discs. can n be nel to throw dirt either to or from the 


Corn, and can be tilted to either side and to any required angle to work listed corn or ridged cotton. 














pea beans 90c, limas 3c ¥ th, apples 3@3 50 P bbl. 
Timothy seed 3 70@3 80 P 100 ths, common 
7 80, alsike 7 80, alfalfa 9, red top 7 60,German mil- 
let 1 80@1 90, loose hay 17@17 50 P ton, baled 16@ 
16 50, oat straw 8, rye 9, bran 13, shorts 12, mid- 
dlings 13. 

At Cleveland, poultry active and _ slightly 
easier. Chickens 8@9ec P th 1 w, 9a10e dw, roost- 
ers 5¢ 1 w, turkeys 11}@12e 1 w, ducks 11}@12¢ 1 w, 
fresh eggs 11@11j¢ Pp dz. Potatoes 
moderately active, Hebrons and Burbanks 16@20e 
p bu, earlots 13 white onions red 
and yellow 35@40c, radishes 22@25¢ Pp dz, cucum- 
bers 1 25@1 50, pie plant 50@60c, asparagus 30@35c 
p beh, spinach 65@75e P bu, green peas 2@2 50, 
lettuce 10@1le P th, apples 325@4 p bbl. Bran 
12 50@13 P ton, middlings 11 50@14, loose hay 14@ 
17, baled timothy 11@16, straw 7@9. Live stock 
steady. Good to best steers 350@425 Pp 100 ths, 
mixed 3 25@3 50. veal calves 4 50@5 25, hogs 3 65@ 
3 85, sheep 3 25@3 75, green salted hides 53c P th, 
calfskins 7@7}e, tallow 33ec. 

At Toledo, poultry in fair demand. Chickens 8 
ave P th 1 w, turkeys and ducks 9@10e d w, 
fresh 9a10e PY dz. Cottonseed meal $17@18 
Pp ton, middlings 11@12, loose hay 15@16, baled 13@ 
14, oat straw 7@7 50, rye 8@8 50. fairly 
18a@19¢ p bu, onions 25@35e, turnips 15@18e, 
rutabagas 1@1 10 Y bbl, apples 3a@4 50 Pp bbl, spin- 
ach 7he p bu, cueumbers 1@1 10 } dz. 

At Cincinnati, poultry in light demand. Chick- 
ens Tavie P th, ducks and turkeys lle, geese $3 50 
aip dz, fresh eggs Ie P dz. Good to ech table 
potatoes 20@35e Pp bu, seed 35@40e, yellow 
onions 1 15@1 25 P bbl, new carrots 35@40ce P dz 
behs, turnips 35@40c, beets 35@40c, kale 1 25@1 50 
~ bbl, cauliflower 1@125 P dz. Ch timothy hay 
14 50@15 P ton, clover 11 50@12, prairie 10@10 50, 
bran 11@11 25, middlings 11@11 25. 

MARYLAND—At 
supply and demand. 
fowls 10a@104¢e, 


geese HO @60e ea, 


al6e, O@bde, 


eggs 


Potatoes 


active, 


stock 


Baltimore, poultry in light 
Chickens 13al6e P tb 1 w, 

10@10ke, HOa6dbe ea, 
fresh eggs lljec PY dz. Prime white potatoes 20@ 
We P bu, yellow onions 25@35c, spinach $1@1 50 p 
bbl. Ch timothy hay 16 P ton, No 115@15 50, clover 
11@11 50, rye straw 15 50@16 50, oat wheat 
fey emy butter 20e D tb, ch dairy 
13@l1l4c, full cream cheese 10}@11}c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


fhe Butter Market. 
New York State At Albany, ood to eh emy 18 
aise ~ th, dairy 16@18c.—At Syracuse, good to 
dairy 17@18¢.—At Baldwinsviile, 
144 16¢ At Oswego, Oswego Co, 16e. 


ducks geese 


&8@s 50, 


13:@19¢e, 


Taiz 50, 





ch emy 21@22e, 
Onondaga Co, 


At Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co, 16¢.—At South 
Salem, Westchester Co, 20@22c.—At Homer, Cort- 
land Co, 18@20e At Philmont, Columbia Co, 22e. 

At New York, the lowest spring price for years 
is now quoted in this market. The production 


so liberal 


only fair 


mis very large and receipts are 


it at 174¢ o1 


iis seas¢ 


shade more, there is 


steadiness. This is about the ruling figure 
at the opening of this week and shows 
" decline of 2a 3e, Monday bringing in 


10,000 pkgs. Dealers are inclined to believe’ in 


increased demand at the low prices and do not 
ipprehend any tf irther decline at present. Firsts 
ind under grades sell slowly. Prices governing 
round lots and subject to some advance for selee- 
msinasmall way, are as follows: Elgin and 


western 
firsts l6a17e, s 
extra 17¢, firsts 1 


creamery extras 18¢c ~ th, western 
mds 144@15¢, N Y dairy half tubs 
al6e, firsts 12@ 


western dairy 


se, onds 19} a@11¢, factory tubs, firsts 1l@12e. 
Ohio—At Columbus, active and lower, owing to 

increased production. Elgin emy 2le P th, good 

to ch Ohi 20 At Cleveland, active at lower 


to ch emy tubs lo@ise, dairy W8@16e. 


arket active. Good to ch emy 21@ 


22e, dairy 19@20c.—At Cincinnati, fairly steady 
Fey Elgin emy 20c, Ohio 15@17e, dairy ll@isec. 

Ai Boston, general steadiness has prevailed in 
the market but with fresh creamery in full sup- 
ply and buyers taking only small lots prices are 
only barely sustained. Firsts and under grades 
move slowly at easy prices. Quotations for round 


lots are as follows: Vt and N H fey cmy assorted 
sizes 20c P th, northern N Y 19@20c, western fresh 
assorted 19e, northern firsts 17@18c, 
eastern 15@18¢c, western firsts 17@18e, seconds 15@ 
l6c, extra Vt dairy 18c, N Y 1c, firsts 15@16c, west- 
Prints 1@2c premium over 


tubs 


SIZCS 


ern dairies 12e. 
above prices. 


clover 





THE 





DAIRY SITUATION 


The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
dars 9}@9}c P ib, flats 9@10c, skims 3@5c, imt 
Swiss 13@14c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9%@11c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@10}c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 104c. 


ched 





At New York, stocks of fancy cheese are 
reduced and holders feel fairly firm at the ruling 
prices. Off grades and old stock are being press- 
ed on sale at low figures. Full cream York state 
large fancy 10@10}c P tbh for colored and white 
and 104@103¢c for small do. Good to ch 94@10}c, 
light skims small 6@74c, part skims 4@5tic, full 
skims 2@2hc. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, quiet and steady. 
cream cheddars 10@lic P tbh, flats 9@10c, 
5@8e, imt Swiss 12q@13c.—At Toledo, in fair de- 
mand. Full cream cheddars 11@12c, flats 
skims T@&e, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cincin- 
nati, unchanged. Good to prime Ohio flat 9@9h«e, 
family favorite 9}a@10c, twins 10@10k¢e, 
America 104@11e. 

At Boston, little 


well 


Full 


skims 


save, 


Young 


doing in the market, demand 
slack and no material change. N Y full 
small sizes 9}a10e ~P tb, large 9@9ie, 
Vt small extra 94a10c, large 
10@12¢c, part skims 3@5c, full cream 


9C, 


cream 
firsts Tha8e, 
9a9he, 


sage cheese 


Ohio flats &@ 


To Tax Filled Cheese. 

By a big majority vote—160 to 58—the 
representatives has passed the filled bill. 
It now goes to the senate. The bill is a substitute 
for that offered earlier in the session by Represent- 
atives Cook and Wilber and is known as House 
Bill 8008. In supporting the new bill last Satur- 
day in the house, Mr Cook of Wis estimated the 
amount of filled cheese annually 
than 20,000,000 ths, all of it a surplus not needed 
and displacing just that much of the genuine 
article, to say nothing of the manner in which it 
burts the sale of straight According to 
advices from well-informed persons, the  in- 
gredients of filled cheese areas follows: Raw 
materials—skimmilk, lard, neutral oils, rennet, 
salt and coloring. These cost about as follows: 
100 ths skimmilk 18c, 34 tbs lard and neutrals 10}c, 
sundries 4c, a total of 324c to produce 10 irs of fill- 
ed cheese at an approximate average cost of 34¢ 
— tb. 

Milk 
ly breaks May 1to the summer basis of 


house of 
cheese 


made is not less 


goods. 


price on the Philadelphia exchange usual- 
se P qt, 
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generally remaining at that figure until Oct 1, 
when it advances to 4c, During the past three or 
four years, owing to differences existing between 
producers and dealers, these prices have been 
frequently changed, in some instances winter 
prices being paic in summer and summer prices 
in winter. The laws governing the Philadelphia 
milk supply are very stringent and generally 
closely followed. Considerable attention is paid 
to veterinary inspection of dairy herds and an- 
alyses of milk product. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 








which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 


in a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, continued light supply, prices rul- 
ing firm. Baldwins $3@3 75 P bbl, N Y Greenings 
3 50@4 50, Ben Davis 3 50@4, fey selected 4 50@6, 
russets 2 25@3 25. 

At Boston, market firmer under light supplies. 
Greenings $2 75@3, Baldwins 3@4, Rome Beauties 
3 50@4, Roxbury Russets 3 25@3 75, Ben Davis 3@ 
3 50. 

The export season is drawing to a close and the 
foreign movement is smaller. During the week 
ending April 4, aside from clearances of 4138 bbls 
from Halifax for London, exports from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard were meager, Portland sending out 
1328 bbls; N  Y 377 and Boston only 69. Total this 
season to date, 753,051 bbls, compared with 1,427,- 


Milk in Glass Jars 


is cooler than anywhere else. 
That’s the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


a . the cleanest, cheapest and 
— most convenient of them 
all. The whole story’s in our book, ‘Good Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 


Crystal Creamery Co., 5 Concord St., Lansing,Mich. 




























alone, 
easiest cleaned. 


and the greatest quantity of cream. 


Get it and you get the best. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


IS THE BEST. 


Especially adapted to operating with water 
The cans have the largest cooling surface, and are the 
Arranged in pairs, with large space between and 2 
at the rear of them, thus insuring the rapid cooling of the milkg 

The Peerless embodies 
everything that is desirable inacreamery for the dairy or family. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A.H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA., and ELGIN, ILL. 















The Improved United States Separator 





up, and thoroug! 


Yorklyn, Del., 


We want agents 





- EXCELS 
The Usual Outcome where the United 
States is in Competition. 


United States Separater, preferring it for 
drainage. 
April 4, 1896. 


ALL, 


After a trial of three other machines, I purchased the Improved 


ease of cleaning, setting 
M. P. MAXWELL. 


The Improved United States Separator stands cn its 


own Bottom. 


in every town and county where we have none. 


VERMONT FARM JSIACHINE 


Bellows Falis, 


CO., 
vt. 













or Creaming System. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ELGIN, ILL. 


HAVE YOU ONE OR MORE COWS? 


If so, whether for pleasure or profit, household or dairy, you should know of the 


” CENTRIFUCAL CREAM 


The De Laval Separators save at least Ten Dollars per Cow per year over and above any other Separator 
All other Separators are merely inferior imitations or infringe the De Laval patents. 
Many users have already been enjoined. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE and any desired particulars. 


SEPARATORS. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED as a condition of sale. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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226 a year ago, a period when the business was 
almost or quite unprecedented. 
Beans. 

At New York, market quiet but 
better prices. Ch marrow °9% $1: 
medium 1 174@1 20, pea 1 123}@115, white kidney 
1 25@1 30, red 1@1 05, black turtle soup 1 30, yel- 
low eyes 120@1 25, Cal limas 1 80@1 8, foreign 
pea 90@95c, medium 80@90c, green pea 75@80c. 

At Boston, demand is slack and prices barely 
steady. Small h p pea $135 P bu, marrow 1 12}@ 
1 15, screened 1@1 10, seconds 75@90c, Cal peal 45 
@1 55, ch h p medium 115, screened 1@110, sec- 
onds 75@0c, yellow eyes 1 25@1 30, red kidney 1 10 
@1 15, dried limas 3h4e p Ib. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, fancy grades are 
though moving only in a small way 
apples 6a@6}c P tb, ch 54@54c, prime 
dried sliced 3@3}c, quarters s@3he. chopped 2@ 
2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 4@7c, cherries 8@ 
1l0c, blackberries 5@54c, evap’d raspberries 18c, 
sun-dried 163@17¢e, huckleberries 5}c, Cal apricots 
10} @134e. 


working up to 
274@1 30 P bu, 


held steadily, 
Fey evap’d 
44@5e, sun- 


Eggs. 

At New York, prices are 
withstanding full supplies, but the tone of the 
market is rather weaker. Pa and Md country 
marks 13@i34c P dz, western 12}@12kc P dz, south- 
ern 11@12c, ducks’ eggs 20@23c P dz, goose eggs 35 
aide. 

At Boston, receipts are not as heavy as expect- 
ed, but demand is small and prices are held at the 
former range. Nearby and Cape fey 15e P dz, ch 
fresh eastern 12}c, fair to good 11@114c, Vt and 
N H ch fresh 12}c P dz, Mich, O and Ind fey 12e, 
fair to good 11@11l4c P dz. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the few cranberries left are of 
irregular quality and offered at low prices. N 
J cranberries $1@2 P cra, Fla strawberries 25@35c 
~ qt, Messina oranges 2 75@3 50 p bx, Valencias 
5 50@6 75 Pp case, Cal navels 2 50@4 50, seedlings 
2 50@3 25, Sicily lemons 1 60@3 P bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, little doing, market unchanged. 
Western bran 75@85e P 100 (Ibs, rye feed 60@75c, 
linseed oil meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil 
cake 17@18, screenings 40@65c P 100 ths, brewers’ 
meal and grits 90c, coarse cornmeal 78@82c. 

Hay and Straw. 

under continued moderate re- 
ceipts prices are firmly sustained. Prime timo- 
thy hay $1@1 05 P 100 tbs, No 1 95c@1, No 2 85 @90ce, 
No 3 70@80c, clover mixed 80@85c, clover 65@T5e, 
salt hay 45@50ec, long rye straw 80c@1 05, short 50 
@65c, oat 50@60c, wheat 40@45c. 

At Boston, little change with continued firmness. 
N Y and Can ch to fey $18 50@19 50 ® ton, fair to 
good 16 50@17 50, eastern 15 50@16 50, ch clover 
and clover mixed 14@15, swale 9@10 50, good to 
prime rye straw 18 50@19, oat 9@10. 

Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, receipts are proving larger, pure 
sugar offering at 9@10c. Maple syrup quiet at 50 
a@i5e P gal. 

At Boston, supplies are on the increase but de- 
mand continues comparatively light and prices 
weaker. New sugar, small cakes 10@1le Pp fb, 
large cakes 8@10c, tubs and pails 7@9c, new syrup 
in cans 80c Pp gal, in kits and kegs @5a@75e. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice imported and prime old 
about steady, N Y yellow 50c@8l P bbl, Orange Co 
red 75c @1 25, yellow 1@1 37, white 1@2, eastern red 
1@1 25, yellow 1@150, Havana 115@103 Pp cra, 
Bermuda 1 50. 

At Boston, plentiful, dull and 
$1 25 P bbl, western Mass 1@1 25, 
cra, Bermuda 1 50. 


fairly sustained not- 


At New York, 


Natives 
125 p 


easy. 
Havana 


Potatoes. 

At New York, there is no improvement on old 
stock, offerings large and trade slow. New pota- 
toes in moderate supply and steady. No 1 Ber- 
mudas $6@7 50 P bbl, prime Fla 5@650, Me He- 
brons 75@90¢ A sack, Rose 1@1 37, LI in bulk 50 
@i5c p bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 70@85c ~P 180 
ths, Burb: anks 50@75ec, N Y and N J W@75e P sack, 
Me 1@1 37 P bbl. 

At Boston, low prices rule although accumula- 
tions have been reduced slightly. Aroostook He- 
brons 26@28¢ P bu, Rose 28@30c, N H Hebrons 23@ 
25c, Burbanks and White Stars +, Vt and Me 
25c, northern N ¥Y white stock 20@25c, Bermuda 


$5 50 Pp bbl. 


Rose 


23a 25 


Poultry. 

At New York, only moderate supplies arrive and 
the market holds quiet and steady. Nearby tur- 
keys good to ch l4e ® tbh, ch young toms 12@13c, large 
Phila capons 20c, western 15@18c, Philadelphia 
broilers 25@35c, fey chickens 15@17c, western fowls 
l0a104c, ducks 16@1ic, geese 8@10c, white squabs 
$275 p dz. Frozen turkeys 15@15}c ® th, chickens 
10@lic, fowls 94@10c. 

At Boston, choice in light receipt, prices firm. 
Northern and eastern ch spring chickens 18@20c 
P th, com to good 12@l15c, extra fowls 13@l4c, 
western iced turkeys 13@l4c, large capons 17@18e, 
chickens 10@12c, fowls 10@10}c, pigeons $1 25 ® dz. 

Vegetables. 
At New York, old vegetables weak and irregu- 


| 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


lar, new well taken when choice. Fla cabbages 
$2.42 50 P cra, fey celery 75e P dz, marrow squash 
1@1 50, Hubbard 75c a1, turnips 1@125 washed car- 
rots 1 25@1 50 fy bbl, unwashed 1@1 25, Brussels 
sprouts 5@ise Pp qt, hothouse cucumbers 50ce@1 25 
~ dz, kale 1@1 50 P bbl, spinach 7T5ce@1 25, Fla 
tomatoes 1 50@3 50 P carrier. 
Wool. 
and 
basis of 


lower, sales small. 
the following 


Market depressed 
Quotations on the 
at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, with Chicago 
at the usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX 
and above 18@19¢c, X 17@18e, No 1 20@2ic, fine un- 
washed i3@l4c, Ohio combing No 1 $@4 blood 21 
ac, Ohio delaine 20@21le, Mich X and above té6e, 
No 1 19@20c, No 2 21@22c, Mich combing No 1 $@}4 
blood 20e, Ky, Ind, Mo combing } blood 16@i7ec, 3 
blood 16@17¢. Scoured basis Texas fine spring 
3la@34e, medium 30@32c, territory fine 32@35¢c 
medium 29@30¢e. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, good to ch emy print butter 2 
P th, dairy 22a: ‘te, cheese 10c, eggs lbalie Pp dz, 
chickens 1l2al3e P Ib 1 w, 14@16¢ d w, veal 6¢1 w, 
l0@illie d w, potatoes 30a40¢ Pp bu, white onions 
75e, red and yellow 40.@50e, turnips 30c, apples $2 50 
a+ p bbl.—At Waterbury, Ct, baled hay 17@19 p 
ton, rye straw 17, chickens 18c p fb, turkeys 18e, 
white onions 75¢ p bu, red and yellow 35a@45c, 
turnips 30¢c, cmy butter 23@25e Pp th, dairy 20a@22e, 
cheese 11@12c.—At Providence, RI, eggs aite Pp 
dz, fowls 12a16e P tb, turkeys 1@22c, hay 20@21 
~ ton, rye straw20@21,apples 3@4 50 p bbl, onions 
2 25, turnips 1 25, emy print butter 25@26c, dairy 
tubs 17@18¢, cheese 10@114¢c.—At Springfield, Mass, 
ch timothy hay 20 P ton, long rye straw 18 50@19, 
turkeys 16@18¢ P th, chickens l4@16c, ducks and 
geese 15c, fresh eggs 18¢ P dz, potatoes 254a30e p 
bu, onions 30@40c, cabbage 1@125 p bbl, cmy 
print butter 24@26c p th, dairy 2c, full cream 
cheese 10@11c.—At Worcester, Mass, emy prin: 
butter 24@26e Pp th, dairy 22a@24c, cheese 10@l1l1c, 
potatoes 25@25¢ p bu, cabbage 1 50a2 50 Pp 100 tbs, 
chickens l4a@lic P th, eggs 17a@20e | dz. 


Da’ 27Te 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


A Successful Farmers’ Elevator. 
At Zumbrota, Minn, there is a corporation 


known as the Zumbrota Farmers’ Mercantile & 
Elevator Co with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
company grew out of a feeling among farmers 
that their crops could be more profitably handled 
by themselves than if turned over to a corpora- 
tion or company not in sympathy with agricultur- 
ists and whose only interest is to get as much prof- 
it for themselves out of the transaction as possi- 
ble. The stock is divided into 1000 shares of $10 
each, and no one person is permitted to hold more 
than 30 shares at one time. Applications for stock 
are subject to the approval or rejection of the 
directors. The directors also have the first refusal 
of any stock offered for sale, the value fixed 
upon a par value basis, calculating annual inter- 
est at 7 per cent. The indebtedness can at no 
time exceed $1000. The corporation is governed 
by nine directors, elected by the stockholders. 

The general business of the company is buying, 
selling, storing, forwarding and handling all 
kinds of farm products, also fuel, implements, 
machinery, lumber and farm supplies of every 
description. In other words, the farmers of the 
community do their own business. The elevator 
at Zumbrota has been operated to the entire satis- 
faction of the stockholders. In the end better 
- es are paid than at the regular elevators. Mr 
N. Nesseth, the manager, writes: ‘The success 
of enterprise is due in a large measure to the 
fact that the stockholders stick together. As a rule 
they will haul grain to their house, even if they 
get a cent per bushel less. When other buyers 
pay more than we can afford to, we never try to 
follow. The other elevators find it is poor policy 
to give money to the enemy to kill them, for by 
so doing we prosper. We never speculate in grain. 
We sell as fast as we buy, even on a very small 
margin. We hold that one bird in the hand is 
worth ten in the tree. A feed mill is run in con- 
nection with the elevator, which takes care of a 
large share of our expenses. A farmers’ elevator 
must work up a reputation among commission 
men, malsters, millers, ete, to find a ready and 
profitable market for grain. This is done by be- 
ing strictly honest and shipping no grain not as 
good as the sample.’’ The manager gives a daily 
report to the treasurer of all business transacted, 
during the day, a report to the directors when- 
ever they ask for it, and an annual report to the 
stockholders. 


to be 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 66 
Pittsburgh. 


ET WELL-ENOUGH ALONE” 


is a safe maxim to follow in paint- 


ing —as in everything else. 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
always have been the best and standard paint. 
| To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 


Pittsburgh. 


ANCHOR 
i Cincinnati. 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO | 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. of c 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville, 


New York. 





} cnicago. 
For colors 


j NATIONAL 


permanent. 


rs tree; 


LEAD 
| Tinting Colors. 


. a giving v: 
aiso Cards snk 
declane painted in various styles or « 
upon application to those 


Pure 


the 
Lead 


tint White Lead with 
Co.’s Pure White 

They are the best and most 
card showing samples 


t different 


ouses of d 
shades forwarded 


luable information and 
ywing pictures of twelve 
ymbinations of 
intending to paint 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 








Her Face 


was her Fortune—Why? Because 
she made it perfect by the constant 
use of 
HEISKELL’S SOAP. 
Heiskell’s soap stimulates sluggish pores 
to healthy action, thus producing aclear 
smooth skin, free from all blemishes. 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT 
cures permanently all forms of Skin 
Disease. For Tetter, Eczema or Ring 

Worm, it has no equal. Quickly re- 

moves Pimples, Black Heads, etc. 
Sold by Druggists or sent ay, mail. Oint- 
ment, 50 cts. per box. 25 cts. 
Send stamp for free = of Soap. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & Cc0., 
531 Commerce Street, 
elphia. 





When writin to advertise hes 
HERE you SAW T TF EAD 2 mentios 





Samples mailed free from the largest con- 

cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others. 
DEAL EF RS: to $344 a Roll—S Yards. 
can have large books by ex- 


De EAI LERS DISCOU NTS. 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety 


KAYSER & ALLMAN itv. 


418 Arch st, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

ANTED-By fairly competent women, each with 

an infant or — child, situations in the country 

(general housewor plain cooking, etc. Small wages 

expected. Fare paid by Assoc iation. Apply State Chari- 

ties Aid Association, United Charities Building, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 


RE Send us your address 

gand we will ar 

how to make $3 a day; absolute’ 4 
sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor 


in the locality a ee Send us your address and 

we will exnlain the busi fally b Rag angie me pene 
rofit of #3 for eve 's work; , absolutely sure; write @ 

Rovab MANUFACT 1k cO.. BOX K7, DETROIT, ICH 


WALL-PAPER 






































A Double Debut. 


Pullen. 
S THE WAGON with 


$v Elizabeth Cavazza 


two men in it 
turned the corner 
of the road, the 


brownish twilight 
of the wram, damp 
evening in early 
May sud- 
denly illuminated. 
They had been 
driving for two 
miles between 
dense pine growths on either hand, now they 
were come to a clearing that had just been 
burnt over. The blowing across it 
carried to the road a wave of heat, and the 
pungent odors of charred wood and of simmer- 
ing A veil of faintly reddish 
smoke hung over the field; at the further end 
Was a patch of fire that moved in a flickering 
scarlet dance; now and then a tlame 
leaped up higher than the rest. 

‘“That’s a 


the men. 


became 





breeze 


resinous sap 


single 


fine stage effect!’’ noted one of 


The other, who was driving, halted the 
wagon in order that they might look at the 


burning brush heaps. 
ter the field by 


They saw a person en- 
means of an opening farther 


down the road; the dark shape made a sillou- 
tette against the dull ineandescent glare of 
the sinoke. Then through the thick atmos- 


phere rang two notes of a clear voice that call- 


ed a name: **Victor!’’ It had the golden 
triumphant quality of a trumpet; it sprang 
from the dominant E flat to a prolonged cry on 


A flat in alt. 

‘By Jove, that’s a great soprano!”’ 

At the same instant another voice respond- 
ed from a field beyond the burnt clearing. 
This ran down several notes of chromatic scale 
of two complete before the men in 
the wagon recognized it to be the whinny of a 
horse They laughed. 

‘*This now seems to be an outdoor perfor- 
mance of Wagner opera—the tire music,’’ said 
he who had spoken ‘*But a horse 
with a phenomenal baritone register is 
something of a novelty. That horse ought to 
draw well!’’ 


octaves 


before. 


found 


came 


had each 
semi-darkness. They out 
the wagon passed by the 

It could be that 
the horse was a very large and powerful gray ; 
on his woman in a proud and 
The men judged the pair worth 
looking at: one i 


} 


Meanwhile the vocalists 
other in the 
upon the 


opening in the fence. 


road as 


seen 


back sata 
erect poise. 


observer was more interested 


in the horse; the other wished to hear that 
soprano again, were it only in speech instead 
of song. Now in Aroostook, Maine, etiquette 
is somewhat elastic, and a young lady 
does not invarably take a chaperon along 


when she goes to bring a colt from pasture. 
One may even speak to her, so that he speaks 
honestly and with due respect. 

‘“‘Will you kindly tell us if we are on the 
right road to Millwater?’’ said he who desir- 
ed to hear her voice. 

‘You are. The village is a little overa 
mile from here,’’ the young woman answered, 
as easily as if there were nothing extraordi- 
nary in riding through an atmosphere of fiery 
vapors and singing a duet with a harmonious 
horse. ‘‘I am going there myself,’’ she add- 
ed, ‘‘and will show you the way; a little far- 
ther on there is a place where four roads meet, 
and you could readily take a wrong turning.’’ 

Her tones in speaking were clear but cool 
and impersonal. She rode ahead without 
once looking back. The gray had a long- 
gaited trot, which covered the ground, so that 
when the wagon pulled up in front of the tav- 
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ern, from whose windows 
glow of lamplight, the 
disappeared like 
side street. 

The hostess of the inn, by dint of question- 
ing, soon learned the reasons that had brought 
the travelers to Millwater. Mr Lucius Hitch- 
cock of New York was on the outlook for 
some Maine horses of extra quality; Mr Oliver 
Blair, who was in the musical and theatrical 
line of business, had accompanied his friend 
for the purpose of a trip through the pictur- 
esque scenery of a state that knew itself to be 
useful, but was unaware how ornamental it is 
until New York and the west proclaimed ita 
pleasure resort, full of wild and beavtiful 
vistas, inspired by cool winds from the hills 
and from the sea. It was in its capacity of 


showed a warm 
gray and the girl had 
shadows in the dusk of a 


happy hunting ground that Mr Blair had 
sought Maine. And Millwater, lying in the 


midst of a region of lakes and streams populat- 
ed with trout, is also an excellent place to buy 


horses; the vigorous, kind, healthy animals 
so valued by those who understand equine 
matters. 

‘*T think you done pretty well,’’ said the 


hostess in a motherly tone, as she set the tea- 
pot on the table, ‘‘to find your way straight 
here. There’s four roads up back there that 
gives folks a sight of trouble ef they ain’t 
acquainted round here. One goes to Lucerne, 
an’ one to Pekin Corner, an’ another to East 
Granady, an the other to Jerusalem Mills. I 
guess you’re pretty good at guessin’, ain't ye?’’ 

Mr Blair replied that a young girl riding a 
gray horse had let them follow her lead to the 
village. 

‘*There, that Edny Lorrimore. I ex- 
pect nothing but that she will break her neck 
some day, ridin’ like a witch on that gray colt 


Was 


g 
o’ hers. <A pair of crazy critters, I call ’em. 
And I don’t know what her aunt is thinkin’ 
of, to let her run so. They say that colt is 


wuth a great sight o’ money, ef he was to .be 
sold. She’s a very nice girl, Edny is, fur’s I 
know; but ain’t the 
other girls, an’ when she’s 
sereechin’ to the top of She is 
called a real good singer, though, and I ex- 
pect she about clothes herself with what she 


she real sociable with 
ain’t ridin’ 


her voice. 


she 


gets by rivin’ of music lessons. She sings in 
the choir, too.’’ 
‘*The choir is lucky to have such a so- 


prano,’’ noted Mr Blair. 

‘Well, Edny’s singin’ ain't sort 
that I like. What I enj’y is the good old pen- 
nyr’yal tunes, without all them 
quavers. Why, two Sundays ago. she sung a 
piece alone, an’ she made a kind of a noise— 


jest the 


quirks an’ 


there, *twan’t like nothin’ but the loons a- 
flyin’ over. Her aunt called it a trill, seems 
to me it was; but I don’t know. It didn’t 


sound pretty to me, nor suited to the day nor 
the place. I’m sorry my biscuits didn’t 
jest as they’d ought to, but ef you’re hungry, 
you can make out to eat ‘em, 1 guess.”’ 
Which they did, those two travelers, and 
slept afterward in a way to do credit to the 
air of northern Maine, that is equal to a clear 
conscience plus whatever may just now be the 
fashionable opiate. But before they went up- 





rise 


stairs, Mr Hitcheock remarked to his com- 
panion: 

‘*Blair, T mean to try to buy that gray colt. 
It would take a darker evening than this was 
to hide action like his. They want a horse of 


asked me to 


Is not 


that sort in the fire department 
look out for one. And the gray 
of fire, we know.”’ 

To which Mr Blair responded: 
horse, and be blessed to you! What 
for that girl to have a cliance to learn how to 
use that great dramatic soprano of hers; then 
some day I should like to put her name on the 
books of my ageney.’’ 

‘*Perhaps the two things can be made to fit 
If she will sell her colt, that might 
How’s that for a 


seared 


‘Buy your 
I want is 


together. 
give her the means. 
bine, Blair?’’ 

The idea pleased the men. A good thing all 
round, was their definition of the scheme. 

Mr Hitcheock and Mr Blair, out early the 
next morning for a constitutional, walked 
along the road by which they were come the 
evening before. The earth was soft and rath- 
er muddy, for the frost was not yet quite out 
of the ground. The steps of a horse behind 


col- 


them sounded with a juicy flop as he came at 
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a walk. The men turned to look; there was 
Edna Lorrimore, evidently riding her colt to 
pasture. ‘The horse and his mistress made a 
charming group; the delicate morning light, 
with its promise of roses and gold, was fit- 
ting atmosphere for the two young creatures. 
The girl wore a dark blue cotton gown and a 
large straw hat, with a band and knot of 
white ribbon. Her hair was of the red of 
newly cut copper. Her face was serious, 
with a look of energy and reserve. She sat 
firm without a saddle; the bridle hung loose 
in her hand as Victor chose his way daintily 
between the pools of the road. The men raised 
their hats. 

‘*Good-morning,’’ said Edna with the fear- 
less gravity of a child. 

‘*Good morning,’’ they responded ; and Blair 
added, ‘‘We are glad to meet you again, 
young lady. And to bave a look by daylight 
at that fine colt of yours.’’ 

‘‘He is a beauty,’’ assented Edna. ‘‘I am 
very proud of him. He 1s only two years old; 
he will be a very strong horse.’’ In truth, 
the colt was a superb animal. The robust 
body, the arch of the muscular neck, the satin 
skin dappled in shades of delicate gray, the 
shapely and powerful legs, and the tail rip- 


’ 


pling to the ground white and lustrous like 
spun glass—all were magnificent. In build 


and in the form of the head and neck, he re- 
sembled the horses that, in Greek sculpture, 
draw the quadriga of a conqueror. 

Mr Hitchcock’s opinion of him would have 
been less lyric and more technical. He ob- 
served with an expert gaze every detail of 
muscle and bone; the clean hocks, the broad 
brow, the kind eye. ‘‘That is a good horse, a 
very good horse,’’ said he. ‘‘And I should 
like to talk with you about buying him, if 
you are disposed to sell.”’ 

“Oh, I eouldn’t think of selling 
said the girl. 

‘**Then it shall not be spoken of until you 
are ready to think of it,’’ interposed Mr Blair. 
‘Perhaps, though, you will let us admire him 
as a singer; we heard your duet with him last 
evening, and were uot surprised to learn that 
you are the leading soprano in the choir. 
Such a voice as yours ought to receive the best 
training; it promises great things.”’ 

Edna Lorrimore took these praises simply; 
she appeared neither flattered nor displeased, 
but there was a gleam of ambition in her large 
This did not escape the notice of the 
two men; it augured well for their plan to 
buy the horse and to set the girl in the way 
of her career. Edna, thinking that the talk 
with the strangers had been long enough, 
shook the bridle lightly on Victor’s neck and 
went away at a canter. The men watched her 
straight figure, swaying easily with every 
movement of the horse. 

‘*That is a good girl and a good colt,’’ stat- 
ed Mr Hitchock. *‘And they ought to have a 
chance to show what they can do.’’ 


Victor,’’ 


eyes. 


On Sunday morning. when Edna Lorrimore 
took her place in the gallery where the quar- 
tet choir stood up to sing, and sat down to pay 
to the sermon an attention more or less dis- 
tracted by whispers and by peppermint drops, 
it appeared to her that the church was more 
barn-like than ever. The people entering by 
twos and threes—sometimes a whole family 
with small children, conscious of their best 
clothes; now and then a lonely old man or a 
prim and softly-walking woman—were to her 
totally uninteresting. Their lives seemed to 
her without enjoyment or purpose. At Mill- 
water, one day, one year, was like another; 
a life, to look back upon it, must seem a long 
vista of undistinguished shadows. Edna 
longed foran existence which, to anticipation 
and to memory, should display a perspective 
of points of golden light, like the lamps of a 
street of a great city. 

The tenor and the contralto were already in 
their places when Edna arrived. They were 
anewly married pair; Edna had witnessed 
their courtship in the singing-seats, and had 
been their bridesmaid. The best man at the 
wedding had been Robert Morgan, the basso 
of the choir; he had returned to the village a 
few days before that occasion, just graduated 
from Bowdoin university. It was predicted 
by everybody that Robert and Edna would 
have a wedding of their own some day; and 
it was thought very suitable when the ring 
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of the bride cake was discovered in Edna’s 
share. Perhaps destiny was powerfully as- 
sisted in the choice by the new wife—a wom- 
an, from the moment that she is married, 
begins matchmaking for her friends. 

But on this Sunday even Robert Morgan 
appeared to Edna less interesting than usual; 
she thought him rather preoccupied, while 
he held the latter opinion concerning her. In 
fact, they were both thinking of afuture ca- 
reer; but with this difference, that his plans 
included her, while hers distinctly omitted 
him. To the music of a rather ambitious vol- 
untary on the organ, there entered two stran- 
gers escorted by a deacon who walked them up 
the entire length of an aisle before he seated 
them in one of those pews at the side of the 
pulpit which ought to be reserved for persons 
having a strictly classic profile. 

Edna began to find things more enlivening. 
These men represented for her the future with 
all its splendid possibilities. She had thonght 
it all over the night before, during hours of 
enchanted wakefulness; she had decided to 
sell her horse, and with his price added to 
her very small patrimony, go to Italy and 
cultivate the voice that was to make her fame 
and fortune. These strangers had suddenly 
made clear her destiny. 

Edna’s manner was so abstracted that 
Robert perceived it and was piqued thereby; 
he doubted whether he would walk home with 
her and tell her his great news. He was 22 
years old; when he was her sweetheart of 11, 
a similar sulkiness had sometimes caused 
him to eat the whole of a big red apple with- 
out offering so much as a bite of it to her. 
And yet those apples had rather stuck in 
his throat, he remembered. So he was sstill 
balancing matters in his mind when, after the 
benediction, the people were being played out 
of church by the organist struggling with his 
most effective stops. Robert followed Edna 
down the stairs and was about to speak to 
her, when to his surprise he saw the stran- 
gers join her. ‘‘What could Edna be thinking 
of, to allow those men to walk beside her and 
speak with her as if they were old acquaint- 
ances? It will be the talk of the town,”’ 
thought Robert, wrathful against the girl and 
yet concerned for her decorum. 

He overtook the aunt with whom Edna 
lived, a faded, slight little; woman who must 
once have been pretty; her eyes were china- 
blue and had a look of innocent admiration 
when she raised them toward her husband, a 
large, solemn man whom she always address- 
ed as Mr Rogers and spoke of as He. 

**How are you, Aunt Martha?’’ Robert 
greeted her. She was, by brevet title, aunt 
to the whole younger generation of Millwater. 

**I’m_ well, thank ye, dear,’’ she answered. 
**Ef ’twant for this everlastin’ neurology. But 
there, I guess you rather hear what Edny has 
got to talk about, than my old aches and 
complaints. Why, where is Edny?’’ she 
asked, suddenly awaking to the fact that 
her niece was not beside her. 

‘‘She is on the other side of the street, 
walking with those strangers; now she is 
pointing out to them the soldiers’ monu- 
ment.’’ 

Aunt Martha did not notice the 
in the young man’s tone. 

**Dear me!’’ she responded. ‘‘I’m most 
afraid to have her keep her mouth open so, 
talking in the open air right after singing. 
They say ’tis bad for the throat.’’ The good 
woman went placidly on, weighing the com- 
parative merits of flaxseed and of horehound 
in case of hoarseness, so that she did not 
observe that Robert quitted her abruptly and 
turned off, at a hard striding pace, downa 
side street. By means of a solitary tramp of 
three miles on the winding roads, up hill and 
down, Robert worked off a part of his anger, 
and decided that he would pay a visit to Edna 
and tell her of certain plans of his, shaped by 
a letter received the previous evening. These 
plans, however, he was sadly conscious would 
lose half their savor if she would not enter 
into their realization. He so well knew that 
he meant to ask Ednaif she would be his 
wiie, that it seemed to him that she too must 
be aware of it, and for that reason had chosen 
to show herself coquettish and indifferent. 

In the afternon he went to the Rogers house. 
Edna was sitting at the open window framed 


bitterness 
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in morning-glory vines; her head was bent, 
as if in thought. A strong ray of late sun- 
light reddened upon the large knot of her 
hair. She did not glance up until Robert 
spoke her name. Then she came to admit 
him: 

‘*Oh, Robert, I have something to tell you!”’ 
she said. He, for his part, had many things 
to say to her; but the eager, far-away expres- 
sion of her face, and her manner that seemed 
quite detached from any interests that they 
might have had in common, warned him. 

‘*Tell me, then, right away, Edna,’’ he an- 
swered cordially. 

Edna’s story was told with an excitement 
quite unlike her usual temper. ‘‘ You need 
not say one word against it. I am going to 
Milan to cultivate my voice. They say that 
it will repay me for hard work.”’ 

‘*What business is it of theirs? I suppose 
that you are speaking of those strangers.”’ 

‘*One of them is a musical and theatrical 
agent. He knows all about singers. And his 
friend is here buying horses—he will pay me 
$250 for Victor. That will be enough with 
what I already have:’’ 

‘*You would sell Victor?’’ 

**T don’t need a horse. And I must have 
the chance to become a great singer. Robert, 
you know that I have a good voice; they tell 
me it is something wonderful.’’ 

There was a note of pleading in her tones 
which might have shown him his advantage. 
But he answered severely, ‘‘I know that 
you have a fine voice. But I did not know 
that you would sell Victor, the colt of the old 
mare who used to draw your father’s wagon; 
the colt that you have fed and groomed with 
your own hands. Edna, do you care nothing 
for your friends—I mean, for that beautiful, 
kin« horse?’’ 

**T don’t know. Ionly know that I must 
go to Italy and become a prima donna. They 
want to buy Victor for the fire department in 
New York. Mr Hitchcock gave me his word 
that Victor will be well treated; he is to re- 
place a horse that has died, a very old horse 
who was the pet and pride of the firemen. 
Victor will be all right.’’ 

‘He will no doubt 
enough.”’ 

‘*They will make a pet of him.”’ 

**But will he forget you?’’ 

Edna did not reply. Then Robert, unable 
to restrain himself, told her what he had come 
to say. He had received a letter offering him 
a good position on one of the great New York 
dailies, and had immediately wired accept- 
ance. But the opportunity to make an honor- 
able career for himself would derive all its 
charm from the hope that she would be his 
wife. He would very soon make a little home, 
and then come back to Millwater to take her 
to be its mistress. She knew that he had al- 
ways loved her, he said, and he had only wait- 
ed until he should be able to take care of her. 
Edna hardly listened to him; she was full of 
her own plans. Some bitter words passed be- 
tween them; she said that no man’s love was 
worth the sacrifice of a glorious career, to 
which he repiied that he would not have his 
wife an actress, moving from place to place, 
exposed to all sorts of disagreeable experi- 
ences, while he would be obliged to stay in 
New York to attend to his newspaper duties. 
In short, he would not be the husband of the 
prima donna. And Edna could not content 
herself to be merely the wife of her husband. 

After a rather tempestuous quarter hour they 
talked more reasonably. Robert learned that 
Edna was to go directly to the care of a sister 
of the dramatic agent, married and settled in 
Milan, and herself a singer. 

‘*Heavens!’’ he cned. ‘‘Are you a baby or 
a lunatic, Edna? What do you know about 
this Hitchcock or his sister? You need not 
marry me, you may sell your horse, you may 
give up everything for sake of that voice of 
yours, but I swear that you shall not go away 
like that, without any knowledge of this 
Hitchcock outfit. Iam going to New York 
70-morrow; 1 shall at once report at the cftice 
of my paper (it was his paper already), then 
I will make inquiries about this man. If I 
find that he is decent and respectable and that 
his advice to you is such as should be given 
to a girl, then I shall have no more tosay. In 
that case, Miss Lorrimore. I shall have only to 


have hay and oats 


wish you every success in your career and to 
say good-by.’’ 

If Robert’s tones had a certain husky trem- 
or, if Edna swallowed a few tears, at least 
they took a polite and haughty farewell of 
each other. For they were very young per- 
sons, and to such no sacuifice is too great to 
be offered to the fantastic fetish of pride. Go- 
ing away, Robert was addressed by Aunt Mar- 
tha, who was tying up some zinnia plants in 
the doorway. She said that she was most 
afraid to have Edna go off to Italy,there were 
so many dangers in traveling; she only hoped 
that Edna would be careful about wearing her 
rubbers when it was damp underfoot. 

(To be concluded next week. ] 


The Work of the Husbandman. 


(One of the Four Prize Winning Essays in Our 
Bible Contest, by Mrs. Alfred H. Borden.] 


In these days when so many of our young 
men are leaving the farm for the allurements 
of city life, it might be profitable to turn to 
the Bible to see what encouragement may be 
found in it for the husbandman and his work. 
After the creation of the earth we are told 
‘“‘There was not a man to till the ground” 
(Gen 2, 5), so Adam was formed and placed 
in the ‘‘garden of Eden to dress it, and to 
keep it’’ (Gen 2, 15), thus dignifying the occu- 
pation by God’s own establishment of it. 
And after Adam’s woful sin had brought a 
curse upon the ground as well as upon man- 
kind, and Eden’s gates were closed behind 
him, God’s command still was to ‘‘till the 
ground from whence he was taken’’ (Gen 3, 
23). And after the flooa had wrought its de- 
vastation, lest the husbandman might be dis- 
couraged by the fear of a like catastrophe, our 
God graciously displayed his bow in the 
heavens to seal his promise that while the earth 
remaineth, ‘‘seedtime and harvest shall not 
cease’’ (Gen 8, 22). 

While Bible precepts offer every encourage- 
ment to the faithful husbandman, he is warn- 
ed against indolence and incited to diligence 
by such passages as, ‘‘The sluggard will not 
plow by reason of the cold, therefore shall he 
beg in harvest and have nothing’’ (Prov 2, 
4);‘‘He that observeth the wind shall not 
sow and he that regardeth the clouds shal 
not reap;’’ ‘‘]. the morning sow thy seed 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper either 
this or that, or whether both shall be alike 
good’’ (Eccl 11, 4, 6); ‘‘He which soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and he 
which soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully’’ (2 Cor 9, 6) ; ‘‘He that tilleth his 
land shall have plenty of bread . . but he 
that maketh haste to be rich shall not be inno- 
cent’’ (Prov “3, 19-20); ‘‘They shall not 
plant and another eat. . . they shall not labor 
in vain’’ (Isa 65, 22-23). 

Not only does God call and encourage the 
husbandman, but he promises guidance. 
**Doth the plowman plow all day to sow? 
Doth he open and break the clods of his 
ground? When he hath made plain the face 
thereof, doth he not cast abroad the fitches, 
and scatter the cummin and cast in the prin- 
cipal wheat and the appointed barley and the 
rye in their place? Forhis God doth instruct 
him to discretion and doth teach him’’ (Isa 28, 
24-26). To obtain the divine blessing on his 
work the husbandman must be faithful to 
his Lord. ‘‘The land is mine’’ (Lev 25,23) 
saith the Lord. But ‘‘If ye walk in my stat- 
utes and keep my commandments and do 
them, then I will give yourain in due season, 
and the land shall yield her increase and the 
trees of the field shal yield their fruit. And 
your threshing shall reach unto the vintage, 
and the vintage shall reach unto the sowing 
time and ye shall eat your bread to the full 
and dwell in your land safely.’’ 


—E 


Dr Kathryn Hauser, the newly appointed as- 
sistant physician of a lunatic asylum at Hop- 
kinsville, Ky, believes many unfortunate wo- 
men who are kept locked up in a lunatic asy- 
lums for years might be easily cured within 
a few months were their pnysical condition 
thoroughly understood by the attending phy- 
sician. The hospitals need more such wo- 
men as Dr Hauser. 
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MARKET DAY IN FRANCE—WAITING FOR CUSTOMERS. 





THE NOBLE TREE. 


The Importance of Arbor Day. 


Arbor Day as an institution was inaugurat- 
ed in Nebraska in 1872 at the suggestion of 
Hon J. Sterling Morton, now the secretary of 
agriculture. Many thousands of trees were 
planted in Nebraska that year, and Arbor day 
was adopted soon in Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio 
and other states. A few years later its ob- 
servance was introduced in the public schools, 
and at the national forestry convention in 
Cincinnati in 1882, the sehool children and 
teachers took a prominent part in the exer- 
cises and planted most of the trees now grow- 
ing in the public parks. Wherever the day 
has been adopted since then, it has become a 
school festival, and it has led on naturally to 
the formation of village improvement socie- 
ties. It has been adopted by every state and 
territory except Delaware, Indian territory 
and Utah, and in Delaware the day is observ- 
ed in some localities. Within the past year it 
has been welcomed in the Hawaiian islands 
and Japan, and has for several years been 
observed in Great Britain and France. In 
most states the date is fixed by the governor, 
but sometimes by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction: In Massachusetts the day is 
always observed on the last Saturday in 
April; in Nebraska an act designates April 
22, the birthday of Mr Morton, as Arbor day, 
and makes it a legal holiday. In Florida the 
date is Jan 8, in Alabama and Texas Feb 22, 
and in South Carolina a whole week is devot- 
ed annuaily to tree planting. 





Nebraska was once almost treeless, but now 
it is a well-wooded state. This is due almost 
entirely to the Arbor day planting. 





In the Schools.—-The observance of 
day in the schools varies in method as much 
as the tastes of the teachers and scholars en- 
gaged in it. The main idea is to get the pu- 
pils interested, and itis presumed of course 
that the object of Arbor day has been explain- 
ed by the teachers. As to the tree planting, 
it must first be decided how many trees will 
be planted, and if the planting is to be upon 
the school premises or on some street, or in a 
park. The trees are procured beforehand and 
the holes are properly prepared, so that there 
may be no delay at planting time. It has 
proved a good plan to have the pupils assem- 
ble with their teachers at the schoolroom 
in the morning, and listen to appropriate es- 
Says by the older pupils and any outside 
friends who have been invited to speak. In the 
afternoon the planting of the trees takes place, 
songs and recitations accompanying the set- 


Arbor 








ting out of each. After the planting is finish- 
ed, all the schools come togetherin some 
central place and end the day with a social 
good time around a well-spread table, with 
patriotic songs, such as America, and the Star 
Spangled Banner. Trees should be planted 
in memory of men who have nobly served 
their country. The national flag should be 
displayed on the schoolhouse and on the 
march on Arbor day. Among the subjects for 
recitation are, The planting of the apple tree, 
by Bryant; The last leaf, by Holmes; Planta 
tree, Lucy Larcom; May Queen, Tennyson; 
The pine tree, Emerson; Among the trees, 
Bryant; The ivy green, Dickens; The oak, 
Lowell. 





Value of Forests.—We realize the impor- 
tance of the forests and their usefulness, when 
we consider that the yearly value of the lum- 
ber, fuel and other forest products is at least 
$1,060,000,000, a sum more than 14 times as 
great as the produce of our mines of silver 
and gold. Weconsume $12,000,000 worth of 
lumber every year for the packing boxes 
alone. 





George William Curtis said: ‘‘Arbor day 
will make the country visibly more beautiful 
year by year. Every school district will con- 
tribute to the good work. The schoolhouse 
will gradually become an ornament of the vil- 
lage, and the children will be putin the way 
ef living upon more friendly and intelligent 
terms with the beautiful nature which is so 
friendly to us.’’ 

— 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 
11. BrloGRAPHICAL— 


££ ¢& & 2 7 
22s 2 2 SB 
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7s = x= 
¢ x = x #2 


‘= 2 

From 1 to 7, French novelist. 

From 2 to 8, English historian. 

From 3 to 9, Hungarian general. 

From 4 to 10, American commodore. 

From 5 to 11, Austrian general. 

From 6 to 12, French-American musician. 

From 1 to 6, German author. 

From 7 to 12, Flemish painter. 

a 

A Safe Rule.—A physician in Gardiner, Me, 
who is somewhat of a horse fancier, gives this 
advice to young men: ‘‘Never sell a horse 
when you are sick of him, and never buy a 
horse when you are stuck on him. In either 





case you are not capable of unbiased judg- 
ment.’’ 

Nearly all the public offices of the town 
of Decatur. Mich, are held 


by women. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Great Day for Game. 
WILL TEMPLER. 





Way back in the wood-land pasture lot, 
(Blackberries plenty there), 

My gran’father, into a tree he got, 

And when one came along, he up and shot 
A great big ugly bear. 


Then gran’father loaded up his gun, 
And something happened queer; 
He had just rammed’ the wad when by there run 
(‘*Hullo!’’ é¢ried my ancestor, ‘‘here’s some fun!’’) 
A dozen nice, fat deer. 


He raised his gun to his shoulder then, 
And took a careful aim— 
“Bang! bang!’’ how it echoed along through the 
glen; 
I searce can tell you how loud with my pen. 
O, the ground was strewn with game. 


With powder and shot he fed his piece, 
He gazed the landscape o’er, 
And he found that the air was full of geese. 
He shot, and he shot. Did he never cease? 
Yes, when he’d dropped a score. 


And the air grew dark with such a mass 

Of pigeons o’er the tree, 
And at which he banged, while they fell to grass, 
But his shooting iron grew hot, alas! 

So thus it came that he 


Quit slaughtering things and scrambled down 
To view the work he’d done. 

And much to his glory and his renown, 

He gave all his game to his friends in town. 
Said he, ‘‘J had the fun.’’ 





A Wonderful Tree. 
KATE KRAEMER. 





HEY HAVE no Arbor day in 
Scotland, but in some_ great 
families there the birthday of 
each one of the growing house- 
hold is an Arbor day. In the 
grounds of one Scotch duke 
there is a great oak, hearty and 
strong limbed, with wide-spreading branches. 
It is 86 years old, for one April morning in 
1810 the duke was born, and all the brothers 
and sisters gathered about their father when 
he went out to the beautiful grounds, to drop 
a little acorn in the ground, ‘‘which will 
grow,’’ he told them, ‘‘just as strong and 
hearty as I hope your little brother will.’”’ 
All the care that his loving mother bestowed 
on that baby was not more tender than the 
attentions which were lavished on the fine 
little green shoot which came peeping through 
the earth ina few weeks. Next summer 
when the baby was taken to see his tree, it 
was a slim young oak, which grew up as his 
father had hoped it would, hearty as himself. 
Now it is still young with all its 86 years, 
and the finest tree there, while the baby 
which was born on that day is a feeble, old, 
gray-haired man. 

There are many more birth trees in these 
beautiful grounds, and on many of them you 
see a mark of ownership, for when the boys 
grew big enough to handle a knife—for a knife 
is just as great a treasure to a boy who some 
day expects to be a duke as to any of our 
young readers—well, the first thing he did 
was to carve his name upon his own tree. 
You can see it there to-day on many of them, 
a rough excrescence of swollen bark, for with 
some of these names go dates of more than 
100 years ago. Their graves are in the old 
family resting place under wonderful monu- 
ments, and yet it is strange to find their au- 
tographs rudely carved and half obliterated 
by age on the trunk of their own tree. 

But in this great park which surrounds this 
old castle of Gordon, there is one famous tree 
which visitors come to see from thousands of 
miles away. I do not know exactly what it 
is, they call it the Indian willow, but I know 
it grew from the seed of some curious tree 
brought from a foreign country. Its name is 
the Duchess’s tree, and the beautiful young 
Duchess of Gordon who planted it came home 
to the old castle a bride nearly 150 years ago. 
There in the great picture gallery, where the 
Gordons of five hundred years look down up- 
on you from their dark frames, you can find 
her, and you discover that she was called 
Lady Jane. They say she was English, but 
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you fancy she must have had Spanish 
in her veins, for she is a dark lhbeauty 
brown, mischievous eyes and laughing 
ples in her merry face, which is strangely set 
costume of her 


blood 
with 
dim- 
in the quaint, rather severe 
day Che stories of Lady Jane are countless. 
One of them tells how, when a war was 
breaking out, she rode about the country re- 
cruiting soldiers for the king, and her troops 
were more than any captain had gathered, for 
she gave them each not only the queen’s 
shilling, ‘‘but a kiss for each soldier on her 
bonnie red mou’,’’ as an old ballad tells us. 

But the most interesting story of Lady Jane 
is of how that June evening, the first at home 
with her young Highland husband, she went 
exploring the beautiful grounds and found a 
flat, sunny corner where she planted a_ bean 
from a necklace she wore, and said that what- 
grew from it should be called the 
tree. And something did grow, 
a great, wide-spreading tree with a trunk 
which two people can hardly hands 
around When it grew very tall its branches 
began to droop and droop till they touched 
the ground. 


ever 
Duchess’s 


clasp 


There they took root and bloom- 
ed and branched, until now the Duchess’s tree 
with a huge pole 
tenderest green, 
sun- 


is like a great circus tent 
in the center, a reof of the 
and a wide interior where even on the 
niest day it is like soft twilight. 

—— 


Grandma’s Rug. 


A TRUE STORY, BY MEDA FAY. 

Consider Cole and his hired man Eli Tobey 
went down to the north lot that morning 
to work. Sid had decided to clear away the 
stones, plow it, and plant either corn or po- 
tatoes. 

They had worked for some hours when Eli 
there’s an animal over at the 
let's go and see what it is.’’ 

The Trysting rock stood in the southeast 
corner and had been a place noted for lovers’ 
meetings. Sid could remember when it was 
20 feet high. It was an overhanging ledge on 
the south side, under which there was a 
of stone worn smooth by the young couples 
who had there plighted their vows. Some tif- 
teen years before this summer of which I am 
writing, during a heavy thunder shower, a 
great flash of lightning, as though to spite the 
lovers, had riven this rock from side to side 
some tive feet from the top on one side 
nearly halfway to the ground on the 
The jar of the thunder seemed to set the 1ock 
in motion, and it slid te che ground in such a 
leave a cavity beneath it, be- 


called, **Sid, 


Trysting rock: 


seat 


and 
other. 


manner as to 
tween it and the main rock. 

Toward this rock the men 
Consider had caught up his ax and Eli had 
the hoe he had been using. Sure enough, 
there was an animal of some kind there. 

‘*What d’ye s’pose it is, Sid?’’ Eli asked. 

‘*T dunno, you git on top and punch him with 
yer hoe handle,’’ replied Sid. 

A growl, and a black paw reached out from 
the opening. 

**Tt’s a b’ar!’’ 
ment. 

“Sho! ‘tain’t nuther. It 
hain’t seen a bar’ for more’n three year,’’ 
Sid. 

He soon got a good position at the opening, 
with his ax poised ready to strike, and called 
out, ‘‘Now punch him agin, Eli! drive him 
out!’’ 

As Eli thrust the long handle down at him 
the animal started to leave the place. He was 
not prepared to meet another foe, and as Sid 
struck at him with the ax, he sprang back 
with surprise, and Sid only struck the 
Sid braced himself for another blow as the 
beast came slowly forward on his hind feet. 
Sid aimed a powerful blow at him, but it was 
deftly parried. 

\gain and again was the ax swung toward 
the animal, and every.time as neatly caught 
by that great paw, and the blow turned aside. 

After a time Sid became tired and angry, 
so giving the ax to Eli with the remark, ‘‘I’ll 
fix him started for the house on a run. 

He soon returne. with his gun. One report, 
and the animal ceased to breathe 

‘Wall, it is a b’ar, after all,’’ said Sid. 
‘*Let’s tote him up to the house and skin him, 
then we’ll finish the work.’’ 


now hastened. 


shrieked Eli in great exvite- 


ecain’t be. We 
said 


rock. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


That was fifty years ago,and now if you take 
a peep into Grandma Cole’s best room, you 
will see there a beautiful fur rug, that was 


once a bear’s covering out in the north lot. 


The Children’s Table. 


Your Favorite Songs.—I am a stranger to all 
in these columns except one,but will not give 
her name as she might pull my 
hair. [I could not resist’ the 
temptation to write a few lines 
thanking Hoot Owl for her bright 
little piece of poetry. I think it 
very good indeed,and hope that we 
may have the pleasure of reading 
some more of her nice pieces. 
agree with Louise, the Northern 
Rebel, in regard to the Children’s Table be- 
coming famous,as with such smart young peo- 
ple as Miss Bessie K. Sibel, Hoot Owl, North- 
ern Rebel and Mermaid it cannot help being 
famous. I wonder how many of those that 
write letters to this paper are musical. I am, 
myself, and have an organ which I like to 
play very much. My favorite piece is 
Gypsy’s Warning. What are some of your 
favorite pieces,all you friends?—| Screech Owl. 


Enjoys Good Books.—As itis getting warm- 
er weather the Old Hoot Owl will not get so 
cold out in the woods hooting. He said that 
you ought to have seen him scowl when I 
said he was a ‘‘poor old hoot owl.’’ [ am 
fond of good reading, just as one of the Table 
girls is. I have read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, All 
Aboard for Sunrise Lands, Tom Sawyer, His- 
tory Stories, Seven Sisters, Sunday Chat and 
many other good books. I think our Table is 

etting quite interesting. Lots of owls are 

eginning to answer the old one.—|M. L. T. 


Drummer and Baseball Catcher.—I belong to 

the Grand Army drum corps, of which there 

are 14 members. Ialso belong 

to a baseball club of which I 

am catcher. My brother owns 

a camera which he lets me use, 

but that is all the good it does 

€F. me. My chief chum is Fred 

Doble, who knows more about 

a camera and its use than I do. I always read 

the letters in the Children’s Table and enjoy 
them greatly. Eddie Crowther. 


Collects Birds’ Eggs.—I collect birds’ eggs 
and have 17 kinds. I expect when you read 
this letter you will say, ‘*What a cruel boy!”’ 
But I take only one egg out of a nest. I live on 
afarm and we have two fish-ponds. There we 
go in swimming in summer and skate in 
winter.—|C. Martin Bomberger. 


The Tidal Wave.—I 
There was a tidal wave 
which washed away our house and a great 
many others. There were a few _ people 
drowned, but all of our family were saved. I 
am 16 years old and would like to have some 
correspondents of my own age.—| Hattie 
Dozier, Laurel, 8 C. 

A Missionary’s Daughter.—I am half left- 
handed. I do not write with my left hand but 
I sew with it. My father is not a farmer but 
he is a missionary. I have two brothers; one 
is going to be a farmer and the other wants to 
be a mechanic. I have three sisters; my oldest 
sister and myself both take drawing. She 
paints. I have finished drawing and now am 
in crayon. Friday night somebody — stole 
papa’s chickens.—| Mary Wootten. 


live on the seashore. 
here in October, 1893, 


A Poulterer.—I have a henhouse and about 
28 hens, and 18 young chicks, who are grow- 
ing very fast; also two hens sitting. I study 
Ray’s higher arithmetic, Ray’s higher alge- 
bra, civil government and advanced history, 
geography and grammar. Iam 15 years old 
and would like to correspond with Miss Myr- 
tle Day, as she is about my age and loves 
books, as Ido. My address is Bewleyville, 
Ky.—| W. Thomas Cain. 


Wants to Hunt Nests.—I am piecing a guilt 
and I have 26 blocks. We have trees in our 
yard, about 50 evergreens besides other kinds. 
Birds come and build their nests in these 
trees. I think it would be nice for the girls 
to hunt nests, too. I am 12 years old and my 
name is—! Vera Parker. 


An Active Little Maid.—I milk 
and feed one calf and four cows every night. 
I get them from the pasture every night and 
take them there every morning. I found a 
bird’s nest with four eggs in it, but one was 
broken. I[ feed nine pigs every night and morn- 
ing. I am 12 years old and can play some on 
an organ. We raise a market garden and I 


two cows 


will sow a hotbed with cabbage and tomato 
seed. Last year I sowed 50c worth of lettuce 
seed. I have two colts. I can ride on their 
backs. Their names are Flora and Prince. 
I can feed them and drive them around the 
yard. They are awfully tame. I like to go to 
school.—| Lizzie Melven. 


A Ball Player.—I am left-handed too, and I 
am a going to write as well as those who are 
right-handed. I am going to be a ball player. 
My dog Shep bites the horses’ heels. He 
tries to bite my heels, too. I am eight years 
old.—| Raymond Parker. 


I live half a mile from 
The church is right 


Measles and a Prize. 
school and church. 
across the road from the school- 
house. Our school closed one 
week ago Friday. I couldn’t go 
the last week because I had the 
measles, but I got the prize in 
the spelling class. My teacher’s 
name was Mattie Randolph. We 
had a very mild wiuter and the 
trees are beginning to bud out 
and people are almost through 
sowing oats. My sister Lesta is 
almost two years old, and we all - 
think she is just as cute and sweet as she can 
be.—| Blanche M. Rhoads. 


Three Flower Beds.—We have just lots of fun 
in the summer time picking strawberries and 
raspberries. I wish some of the girls and boys 
could come and see me when berries are ripe. 
Iam seven years old and I go to school. My 
teacher says I can write real well. My teach- 
er’s name is Winnie Shultz. I am going to 
plant three nice tlower beds this spring. El- 
va Everetts. 

Dickens’s Works.—I too am fond of books. 
What does Myrtle Day think of 
works? Did she ever read Oliver Twist? I 
admire Hoot Owl. I am 14 years old and I 
live on a prairie in lowa.—[{Grace Miller. 


Dickens’s 


Just 153.—Seeing that Louise the Northern 


Rebel has openly censured me for my private 
correspondence with the children 
Tablers, I would simply state 
that hereafter I will write at least 
once a month. I 
many answers in reply to my oth- 
er letter that it was utterly im- 
possible to answer them all, there 
being 153 all told. I thoroughly 
enjoyed reading them for they 
came from all the glorious states 
in the Union, and even one from 
Canada. I had no idea that our dear paper 
traveled so far away. Now, Louise, I am 
stirred, and I certainly will contribute in the 
future, but under an assumed name. Let us 
all help to make our columns as interesting 
as the older ones do theirs.— Sibel 


Tec eived SO 


Bessie 


from E. M. 
Ellis Jackson, 
Charlotta She- 
Marshall, 


Letters have been received 
Brennan, Edith I. Wolcott, 
D. D. Carl, Clara M. Willard, 
ba Melick, C. I. Perkins, Claude 
Romping Maid, Fannie L. Graves. 

Earned Their Pony.— My sister and I havea 
pony together. Her name is Fannie. Papa 
said if we would go after the cows every ev- 
ening we could have the pony. I will give 
the Tablers a few questions: Where is ‘‘girl’’ 
first mentioned in the Bible? What books 
in the Bible do not mention the word God? 
{Mabel Williams. 


Seema 


Just for Fun. 

His Wife: My dear, you have been talking 
a great dealin your sleep lately. Presiden- 
tial Possibility: Have I—ahem!—I hope—I 
hope I have not expressed any decided views 
about the currency question. 

He (pleadingly): Why can’t we be married 
right away? 

She (coyly): Oh, I 
father alone just yet. 

He (earnestly): But, 
had you such a long, 

She (freezingly) : 


can’t bear to leave 
my darling, he has 
long time. 

Sir! 


First Doctor: Cood photograph, isn’t it? 
Second Doctor: Fairly good. Flatters the left 
lung a little, I think. 

A boy walked into a merchant’s office the 
other day in search of a situation. After 
being put through a catechism by the mer- 
chant he was asked: *‘ Well, my lad,and what 
is your motto?’’ 

‘*Same as yours, sir,’’ he replied; ‘‘same as 
you have on your door. Push.’’ 

He was engaged. 
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Heaven’s Neighborhood. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
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The world that dares not promise thee to-morrow, 
The faithless world of shadow, grief and wile, 

Grows wondrous fair, and loses half its sorrow, 
When friendly faces smile. 


With all its silence and its voiceless highways, 
Its songless valleys where no ear may heed, 
Time’s paths are glorious when, ’mid desert 
ways, 
One whispers thec 


by- 
‘*‘God-speed.”’ 


With all its loneliness and fruitless yearning 
For days by-sped and seasons overflown, 

Life’s way grows beautiful, when at each turning. 
A kind hand grasps thine own. 


Pilgrim, whose weary hour of toil and weeping 
Must try thee ever with its bitter leaven, 
Hast thou not known, thy prayerful vigil keep- 
ing, 
How nigh to thee is heaven? 
—— 


A Sliding Scale of Sorrow. 
AUNT PATIENCE NO 2. 


To Bachelor of Cordaville’s sentiments in 
regard to monuments and mourning, my heart 
responds amen. I believe it is generally con- 
ceded that the American people show quite as 
much folly, if not than any other, in 
their display of the habiliments of grief on 
the death of f What losses these exhi- 
bitions involve, what suffering they inflict pe- 
cuniarily, oftentimes, on the surviving mein- 
bers of the household, and how utterly heart- 
less and unmeaning in reality they often are, 


more 


iends. 


we all understand something about, and we 
see fresh instances every day. I once read 
a capital article in which the writer is sup- 


posed to live in London and to receive a com- 
mission from a relative in the country, 
him to obtain the proper 


asking 


articles needed by 


the widow of a friend just died, for the ap- 
proaching funeral. ‘*I proceeded, said the 
narrator, ‘‘to a shop, where I was met by a 
gentleman of sad expression who in the most 
sympathetic tone of voice inquired the nature 
of my wants, and directed me to the incon- 
solable grief department. ‘‘ Permit me_ to in- 


there, ‘if it is a 
nodded 


said the attendant 
partner?’ I 
liberty of asking this 
he replied, we are extremely 
anxious to keep the character of this establish- 
ment by matching at once the exact 
afiliction. Our paramatta and crapes in 


quire ae 
deceased assent. ‘We 
take the 


que stion,’ 


distressing 


“as 


shade of 


this 


departinent give satisfaction to the deepest 
woe Permit me to show you a new texture, 
which we term the inconsolable.” With that 
he placed a paper box before me full of 
mourning fabrics. ‘Is this it?’ I inquired, 
lifting a lugubrious piece of drapery. ‘Oh, no,’ 
he replied, ‘the one you have in your hand 
was manufactured for last year’s afflictions, 
and was termed the stunning blow shade; 
it makes up well, however, with our sudden 
bereavement silk, a leading article, and our 
distraction trimmings.’ ‘I’m _ afraid,’ I said, 


ny Commission says nothing about these nov- 
elties.’ ‘Ladies in the country,’ he blandly re- 


plied, ‘are possibly not aware of the perfec- 
which the art of mourning genteelly 
brought, but I will see that your com- 
is attended to, to the letter,’ giving 
another glance over my list. ‘Oh, a widow’s 
cap is mentioned, I see. I mus+ trouble you, 
sir, to proceed to the weeds department for 
that article.’ I came to a recess fitted up 
With a phalanx of widows’ caps. I 
perceived at a glance that they exhausted 
the whole gamut of grief, from its deepest 
shade to that tone which is expressive of a 
pleasing melancholy. Acquiescing in the 
propriety ‘of this sliding scale of sorrow, I 
selected some weeds expressive of the deep- 
est dejection I could find, and I inquired 


tion to 
is now 


mission 


solid 


where I could procure for myself some laven- 
sent to the complimentary 


der gloves. T was 





,* 





MOTHERS 


‘There is a 
shade of gray,’ 


mourning counter. pleasing 
melancholy in this said the 
attendant here, indicating slightly each outer 
knuckle with the elastic kid, as he measured 
my hand. ‘Can you find a lavender?’ ‘Oh, 
yes, the sorrow tint is very slight in that, and 
it wears admirably.’ Thus by degrees, grow- 
ing beautifully less, the grief of the establish- 
ment died out in the tenderest lavender, and 
I left profoundly impressed with the charm- 
ing improvements which Parisian taste has 
made in the old aboriginal style of mourn- 
ing.’’ 
ee 


The “T”? Quilt. 

















This is a block of a‘‘T’’ quilt. Will some 
one please give the design of a block called 
double T?—[A. R. M. 

———— 

Housecleaning Hints.—Putty, ‘worked into 

cracks with a ‘‘case knife,’’ will smooth the 


floor for H. H., after which she should 
two coats of paint to the whole surface. 
Speaking of paint reminds me of a _ painted 
lounge [I once saw in afarmer’s kitchen. The 
parlor held the hair cloth 
room boasted a ‘‘boughten’’ lounge with pret- 
tily carved back; but the kitchen, big and 
old-fashioned, was the place where the men 


apply 


sofa: the sitting 


the 
spent many a half hour in muddy spring and 


even ate in winter. Under one of the win- 
dows was a lounge, long and wide, where 


father could throw himself without 
boots or overalls. The varnished, 
covered affair in the sitting room 


removing 
cretonne- 
W ould soon 


be scratched, soiled and ragged, under such 
usage. This was ‘‘knocked togetner’’ by 
means of boards, nails, and Clyde’s hammer 


and plane. New springs were fastened in 
the softest of cushions, and the whole was 
covered with canvas—they used meal bags, 
but new canvas would be more durable—and 
painted with ordinary floor paint. The couch 
had been a haven of rest for some years, and 
was presentable still. Its inventor says she 
finds a few drops of ammonia in the suds a 


wonderful 
Trott. 


help in washing paint.—L. L. 


Wash Ceilings smoked with kerosene in 
Marks caused by striking 
usually be 


strong soda water. 
matches on a painted surface can 


removed by rubbing them vigorously with 
the end of acut lemon, then with a mois- 
tened cloth dipped in whiting. Finger marks 
can be removed by using the cloth and whit- 


ing. S. E. W. 





“Index to Chimneys’’ tells 
what chimney is made for 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





AND DAUGHTERS 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN. 


Women are being taught by bitter 
experience that many physicians can- 
not successfully handle their pecu- 
liar ailments known as female diseases. 

Doctors are willing and anxious to 
help them, but they are the wrong sex 
to work understandingly. 

When the woman of to-day ex- 
periences such symp- 
toms as backache, 












nervousness, lassi- 
tude, 

% whites, 

irregu- 

lar or 


pain- 


ful men- 
struation, 
pains in 
groins, 
bearing-down 
sensation, palpitation, ‘‘all 
gone” feeling and blues, she at once 
takes Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, feeling sure of obtaining 
immediate relief. 

Should her symptoms be new to her, 
she writes to a woman, Mrs. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass., who promptly explains 
her case, and tells her free how to get 
well. 

Indeed, so many women are now 
appealing to Mrs. Pinkham for advice, 
that a score of lady secretaries are kept 
constantly at work answering the great 
volume of correspondence which comes 
in every day. Each letter isanswered 
carefully and accurately, as Mrs. Pink- 
ham fully realizes that a life may de- 
pend upon her reply, and into many 
and many a home has she shed the 
rays of happiness. 





20 to $40 A. Weer 


taking orders for ¥——y specialties in 
Pure Aluminum, the new metal, equal te 
gold or silver, very cheap, good talker, great 
seller, light as wood, very strong, don’t 
change or tarnish, fine color, elegant finish, 
Aluminum Art work, Vonument Photograph Cases 
last forever, signs and sign letters all sizes and styles, 
letters for vehicles, street names and numbers, house 
numbers, door plates, quick and easily put on by any 
person Many other good sellers, permanent situation 
at home or traveling if taken soon. Write World 
Manufacturing Co., (D 22) Columbus, Ohio. 












cae DICYCles 





— ~ Shipped anywhere 
A\\//7AX C. 0. D. at | lowest 
A\ /P» mstoanle prices. ” 


> <j 100‘Oak wood’ for$57.50 
\ 85 ‘Arlington’ “ $45.00 
Lis $65 ee gn7-80 

—— $20 Bleyele ‘$10.75 


Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
30 lbs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’ Union,162 W.VanBuren St,B. 4oChicago 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 

LYON & HEALY, 
Cor, Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lll. 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


P Iton st., New York, sell all makes under half price, 

n’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
end prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest house 
ip world. Dealers supplied. 652-page illus. cat. fre. 








Sure Cure at home; 
book free. Dr. W. 8. Rice. 
Box 444, Smithville. N. ¥. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


For Working in the Garden. 


MRS W. H. D. NIMMO. 





For working in the garden I would suggest 
this easy-fitting dress. The waist is made 
over a lining and is finished with a belt, and 
to the lower edges of the belt and waist the 















gathered upper edges of the skirt are sewed. 
It is deeply hemstitched at its lower edge,and 
the placket is finished in line with the right 


end of the belt. Flannelette, gingham or any 
strong, washable material will make up well 
in this way. Fora lady of medium size, 12 
yards of goods 27 in wide, or 85 yards 36 in 
wide, are sufficient. A straw sundown and 
coarse white cotton gloves complete the cos- 
tume. 


The Season’s Best Styles. 








Gowns of the tailor-made style will be the 
popular street costumes this spring, and one 
of the pret- 
tiest of these 
is pictured 
here as made 
of brown 
covert cloth. 
The stylish 
No rfolk 
jacket  fas- 
tens down 
} the front 
with two 
rows of tiny 
gilt buttons ; 
two stitched 
plaits adorn 
the back and 
front of the 
bodice,and a 








narrow belt 
of leather, 
gilt or of the 
dress mate- 
rialis placed 
about the 
waist. The 
skirt is cut 
with six 
gores and 
has’ three 
No 20563. Norfork waist. Sizes 32, box  plaits 


34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. in the back. 


No 20572. Six-gored skirt. Sizes ‘ = 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 36 inches waist This dain- 
measure. ty little 
apron can be made 
of lawn, nainsook, ss 
cross-barred mus- eh mi 


lin, fine ly check ed 
gingham, or cham- 


bray. The deep 
yoke of embroidery 
is cut away in a 
point both back 


and front, and full 
ruffies of the same 
trimming are plac- 





ed over the shoul- kL) | 
ders. The apron 
opens in the middle Ai 





of the-back, where 
the fullness is con- 


Little 
fined by ties of the pron. Sizes 3 to 8 years. 
material starting from the side seams. 

One of the most useful garments that a wo- 


No 20122. girl’s 


MOTHERS 


IVORY SOAP 
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it FLOATS 


An experienced laundress will tell you that 
shirts never look as white as when washed with 


Ivory Soap. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 











__ _ - — 


man can make at 
this season of the 
year is a dressing 
sacque, such as is 
here pictured. It is 
pretty and comfort- 
able, and can be 
made of any light 
weight material— 
flannel, challie, cre- 
pon, or striped out- 
ing cloth. The 
plain yoke of the 
model is_ striped 
with bands of inser- 
tion, while inser- 
tion and edging 

No 20240. Dressing jacket. trim the broad sai- 
Sizes from 32 to 46 inches lor collar and 
bust measure. the sleeves. About 
4 yards of 36 inch wide material is required for 
this pattern. 

A jaunty and 
serviceable spring 
suit for smali girls 
is here illustrated. 
It is made of figur- 
ed cheviot and 
trimmed with black 
satin and tiny gilt 
buttons. The waist 
is made up over a 
fitted lining show- 
ing a slight fullness 





in the front, and 
each side of the 
back, where the 


costume closes. The 
black satin collar- 
ette forms a sort of 
plastron in the front 
and is plaited over 





the shoulders and 

continues in the 

back in a square 

bertha effect. The No 90533. Miss’s waist. 

skirt has three back Sizes from 12 to 16 years. 
ores, gathered in No 20535, Miss’s gored 

g 8 skirt. Sizes 12 to 16 years. 


the latest fashion; 
it fits closely over the hips, and ripples at the 
sides. 

With the volumi- 
nous sleeves of this 
season’s bodices 
capes are almost 
indispensable. The 
special feature of 
the cape shown 
with this costume 
is the smoothly fit- 
ting front and back 
and the full shaped 
box plaits from the 
shoulders, a gar- 
ment becoming to 
almost any figure. 
The stylishly cut 
skirt has three 
shaped box plaits 
in the back and is 
52 yards around 
the bottom. 

For school 





and 


No 20381. Lady’s cape.everyday wear 
Sizes small, medium andthis costume of 
large. figured homespun 


No 20382, Three-gored skirt. “© 
Sizes 22to 30 inches waist Will 
measure. and 


prove useful 
appropriate. 





OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 
FREE,—in place of Health Department. Biochemie 
Salts greatly reduced. BOX 1538, Springfield, Mass. 








The bodice is cut with 
the French blouse front 
so becoming to chil- 
dren’s figures, and the 
gathered back is prac- 
tically concealed by a/ 
broad sailor collar of 
the dress material. A 
narrow belt of the 
same material outlines 
the waist and gives a 
trim appearance to the 
frock. The full straight 
skirt is gathered into 
the waist. 

In ordering these 
patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust 
measure,and number of 
the pattern under the 
illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern 
Department at this office, and enclose 10c for 
each pattern. Full directions how to cut and fit 
the garments, and the number of yards of ma- 
teria lrequired, are sent with each pattern. 
Buyers will please write the number plainly 
and give their full name and address. 

One of the daintiest of little maid’s aprons 
is here illustrated. It is made with a full 
skirt, finished with 





No 20508. Girl’s dress. 
Sizes 8 to 12 years. 


a deep hem and 
gathered onto a 
belt of the same 
, material, that 
closes in the back 
with broad ties. 
Full bretelles of 
embroidery go over 
each shoulder and 
are sewed into the 
belt at the back. 
Baby ribbon run 
through holes in 


the insertion forms 
dainty rosettes on 
each shoulder, 
while a full plaited 





bib trimmed with 
edging gives a styl- 
ish finish to the 
No 20,519. Girl’s apron. front. Muslin, 
Sizes, 8 to 12 years. lawn, Swiss or 


nainsook, trimmed with lace or embroidery, 
may be used for making this design. 





Polish for Shirt Bosoms and collars is made 
by melting together 1 oz white wax and 2 oz 
spermaceti. Heat gently and turn into a 
shallow pan, when cold break into pieces and 
put away in a box till required. When you 
make boiled starch add small of this 
wax,and in ironing the shirt, first smooth the 
bosom carefully, place a cloth over it and iron 
lightly. Then remove the cloth and with a 
clean hot iron rub it rapidly,and when almost 
dry take a cloth wrung out in cold water and 
pass lightly over the bosom,following with the 
hot iron at once. 


piece 


In Cleaning tortoise shell combs with silver 
trimmings, ammonia and silver powder 
should not be used. Take a small, blunt 
stick covered with chamois, and after the 
cleansing process rub with a dry chamois. 









































TRUK All agony HECTARES 
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twill ™. 

To Knit a Thumb.—As I have seen no answer 
to Mrs G. A. P.’s request for directions for 
knitting athumb, I will give her a rule. Com- 
mence with three stitches, the first and third 
one seam stitch. Widen on the plain stitch. 
The next time around widen again on one of 
the plain stitches. The third time around, 
knit one after seaming, then widen; knit 
the rest plain, always of course keeping 
the seam stitch to outline the thumb. The 
fourth time knit all plain. The fifth time 
knit all but one before the seam stitch, widen, 
then finish. The sixth time knit all plain. 
The seventh time widen on the opposite side 
from the fifth time around. Continue widen- 
ing on alternate sides, always knitting entire- 
ly around the mitten between each widening. 
When the thumb is large enough it ought to 
be long enough, but for a slender hand it 
will not be. When the thumb is long enough 
slip off on a thread or other the 
stitches that are between the seam sticthes. 
For a child, cast on four stitches; for a wo- 
man six, or for a man eight, knit once 
around plain. Make a little gore by narrow- 
ing on one side and slip-and-bind on the other 
side of the added stitches on alternate times 
around the mitten, until all the stitches are 
taken off. When you knit the thumb take off 
the stitches on the gore the same way 
did on the hand of the mitten.—[A. R. M. 

Not Goulds and Vanderbilts.—When I 
about Just how to doit, by Elizabeth, that 
snapped the spring as it never snapped be- 
fore. I am a farmer’s wife and have it all to 
do, and my time is fully employed with cook- 
ing, washing of dishes, sewing, spring clean- 
ing just now, and a goodassortment of read- 


needles, 


you 


read 


ing. Elizabeth has omitted a few things in 
her article that are as much needed as brass- 
headed tacks and shellac, and that is the 
whitewash brush, and the brush with handle 
to put the paste on the paper with. Ina farm- 
house there is the kitchen to paper every 


spring, even if there have not been a dozen 
flies in 1t since we papered last spring; there is 
more or less smoke and grease to discolor it, 
and it must look as neat as the dining room, 
if we don’t eat there. Now how are those go- 
ing to manage that can’t send their men folks 
‘*‘down town’’ to dinner on the cleaning din- 
ing room day? There area great many that 
can’t, as well as myself. Although my hus- 
band is in town from early morning with 
his milk, he always comes home to dinner,and 
with no one to help me do either, I am sure 
we shall eat more than one dinner without a 
carpet. With repairing broken down fences 
and hauling out dressing, there is no time to 
go down town to dinner. Elizabeth must 
have been thinking of the Goulds, Astors or 
Vanderbilts while she was writing, instead of 
us poor farmers’ wives.—[A Bigge Foole. 


A Health Club. 
or mothers wish they knew more about cook- 
ing for the health of their family? I am a 
member of the Ralston health elub, and it is 
the best thing I know of. The membership 
book tells all about what food to use for 
growth, health, ete, and hundreds of other 
things in regard to health, obtained from sci- 
entific men, who have nothing to sell. It is 
published in Washington. I do not sell them, 
but will send further information to anyone 
interested, who will inelose an addressed 
stamped envelope. I wish any of the Tablers 


Do any of the housekeepers 


who are Ralstonites would send me their ad- 
dress and club number, and I will do the 
same if desired.—[Mrs L. E. Smith, Box 22, 


Sylvia, Kan. 





A List of Flowers.— Ellen Darby, if you will 
select from the following list of flowers, you 
can hardly fail to be pleased with the result: 
Asters, snapdragon, amaranthus, balsam, bel- 
lis or double daisy, calliopsis, cypress, con- 
volulvus, major or morning-glory, pinks ofall 
kinds, datura or sweet nightingale, evening 
primrose, eschscholtzia or California poppy, 
marigold, either African or French, petunia, 

ansy, poppies of all kinds, nae og phlox 
Yrummondi, castor bean, salpiglossis, sweet 


peas and nasturtiums. If time, means and 


space permit, try a few summer flowerin 
Perhaps the gladiolus is the best o 
The 


bulbs. 
these, but the dahlia isa good second. 





MOTHERS 


tube rose is fine when well grown, but harder 
to manage. It is well also to add a few hardy 
perennials each year, as they are much less 
trouble than annuals, and witha little care in 
selecting one may have blossoms from them 
from earliest spring until freezing weather in 
the autumn. Peonies, hardy pinks, perennial 
phlox, achillea, lilies, all kinds of the iris, 
dicentra or bleeding heart, thrift, and a host 
of others are all good perennials. If you have 
such flowers as petunias, verbena, helio- 
trope or nasturtiums among your window 
plants, start a number of slips at once, and 
as soon as danger from frost is over bed them 
out. They will bloom long before plants can 
be grown from seed. It is a good plan to bed 
out old carnations, geraniums and _ other 
plants that have exhausted themselves as 
house plants.—| Esther Dalton. 





Lively Temperance Talk.—In behalf of the 
W CTU, I would say to Susan Nipper that 


authorities claim for highly spiced foods the 
quality of fostering, and even creating, a 
craving for stimulants. Further, there isa 


growing tendency among temperance workers 
to frown on the use of all extracts and es- 
sences which contain alcohol, as do nearly all 
such flavorings. In their stead fruit flavors 
are used, advertised and recommended by 
the Union Signal. Many white ribboners be- 
side myself use none of the flavorings com- 
monly sold by grocers and druggists, and 
would partake of no food known to contain 
them. Prof Bolus’ letter can do much, when 
emphasized by his ‘‘eudgel.’? How many of 
his fellow Tablers will join the nearest local 
union, pledging themselves against all that 
can intoxicate, and to take ‘‘all proper means 
to prevent its use and sale?’’ Their names 
and their cudgels, and the Loyal Temperance 


Legions which I wish every Tabler would 
startin his or her respective town, would 
hasten the millenium. By the way, how 
many Tablers already ‘‘turn their glasses 
upside down?’’ All hands up? I rejoice to 
see Hawkeye Farmer rise in the might of 


right and sense on the plow-woman question. 
He probably thinks his wife and other men’s 
wives able to lift a ballot—-and throw it hard 
enough.to hit free rum.—[ White Ribbon. 


Activity is Life.—It is a puzzle how a strong, 
heathy person can help being active. There 
is such real pleasure in the achievement of 
our plans and purposes! Susan Nipper’s lit- 
tle boy already longs to take part in the stir 
and bustle of this busy world. Who ever saw 
a healthy ehild idle? Sleepy Hollow, I agree 
with you, trashy literature gives young peo- 
ple wrong ideas of life. From the stories of 
our childhood days, ending with ‘‘and so they 
were married and ever lived happily after- 
ward,’’ to the novels of to-day, we might sup- 
pose marriage would put an end to all trou- 
ble.—[Amicus. 


Asked and Answered.— Tell your correspond- 
ent of the March 21 issue that if he will take 
old newspapers and soak them in water until 
they are thoroughly disintegrated, and work 
them into a stiff pasty condition and pound 
them into the cracks of the floor with a round 
faced mallet and 


not scrub until they are 
thoroughly dry, he will have a filling that 


will outlast the floor, always wear smooth and 
stay in place.—[ Wilson Brodrick. 

I would like to know if we can fumigate 
with sulphur or the gas they use to kill prai- 
rie dogs with, and leave the carpets and wool- 
en things in the room at the time and kill the 
moths in them? The moths are eating my 
woolen carpets up. We put lots of turpentine 
on the floor before we put them down, but it 
did no good. Now we would like to fumigate 
and kill them if it will not spoil things. My 
husband thought we could use the gas, but I 
did not want to risk spoiling the color unless 
I knew what it would do.—{ A. B. C. 

Will someone state the difference between 
compressed yeast and other kinds, such as 
Russian yeast, Vienna, and electric? Which 
is the superior, and why? How are yeast 
cakes prepared in the quantity for market? 
[Subscriber, Jamesburg, N J. 

I have a positive cure for frozen feet, in the 
form of a salve. The recipe was procured 
from an old Crow Indian 45 years ago by my 
grandfather, and has been used in the family 
ever since. I will guarantee it to cure. 
will furnish the salve for a nominal price, or 
will sell the recipe.—[W. L. Stanton, Niobra- 
ra, Neb. 

We cannot give J. B. the name and address 
of any of the young women in our series of 
farmers’ daughters. 

I have some stovepipe blacking I like very 
much. Itis black asphaltum varnish, and 
was bought at a drug store.—/ A Reader. 

In your paper I saw a method suggested to 
make use of feathers for quilting coverlets. 
Can anyone tell me how many pounds of 
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down it would take to make a comfort for a 
double bed? And how the feathers are to be 
put in the cover without having them flying 
all around? I would be very thankful for any 
suggestions.—|A Subscriber. 

Won’t someone who knows a tried recipe for 
cement to mend dishes, that will stand hot 
water, please tell it around the Table,to oblige 
|Farmer’s Wife. 

We cannot furnish Miss J. C. of Arlington 
with the cloth quilt pattern she saw pictured 
in our columns. 

Yes, John L., a young lady shoud thank a 
gentleman for candy or any other gift. 





WHICH IS MA? 


‘“T,*’? shouted the orator, waving his hands 
toward the offended heavens, ‘‘am a true 
friend to labor.’’ 

‘By gosh, Bill,’’ arose tlhe voice of the 
man who had known the orator from boyhood, 
‘that is the fust time I ever knowed you two 
was acquainted.’’ 





— 











The successful farmer has 
learned by experience that 
some grains require far differ- 
ent soil than others. He 
knows that a great deal de- 
pends on right planting at the 
right time. Nouse complain- 
ing in summer that a mistake 
was made in spring. Decide 
before seed-time. The best 
time to treat coughs and colds 
is before the seeds, or germs, 
of consumption have begun 
their destructive work. 

Scott’s Emutsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, promptly cures lung 
and throat troubles. Do not 


neglect your ‘cold. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 


medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doctor.) 
This is because it is always palatable—always uniform 
—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites. 

Insist on Scott’s Emulsion, with trade-mark of 
man and fish. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


FARN GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Seil 50 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD WaTcH and CHAIN; 
25 lbs. foraSiLVER WATCH and CHAIN; 
10lbs,, fora SOLID GOLD RING; 8 Ibs., 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 lbs., 
for a Lapigs’ Bicycie (High Grade 
pneu. tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank. 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




































































































































The Sweetest Ghost. 
ISABEL GORDON. 


I thought ’twas a ghost, with a stealthy tread 
(Ghosts you know come at a late, late hour), 

And every hair on my well-combed head 
Arose, for I thought of a ghost’s grim power. 

You know they don’t cough or rustle or knock, 
They just appear like a thin, cold cloud, 

And I had not recovered from such a shock 
When the door pushed open, a creaking loud, 

And—it was not a ghost with its stealthy tread, 
But Elizabeth; and who is there half so sweet, 

In her nightie just ready to trot to bed, 
On her dear little, bare little dimpled feet? 


Tempting Concoctions of Egg. 
WILCOX. 





SARAH E. 





Creamed Eggs.—Remove the shells from 
hard-boiled eggs, halve them lengthwise, and 
arrange them on a plattercut side down. Pour 
sweet cream around, not overthem, dust with 
salt and pepper. Set the platter in the oven 
to heat the cream. Serve hot. 

Egg Gems.—Chop together equal quantities 


of stale bread and fragments of cold meat or 
fish, season with pepper, salt and a very little 
minced onion, moisten with cream or milk 
and a little butter. Grease gem pans very 
thoroughly, fill two-thirds full with the mix- 
ture, break an egg on each, sprinkle with 
bread or cracker crumbs, and bake 10 min- 
utes. 

Eggs with Cheese.—Slice hard-boiled eggs, 
lay in a buttered dish sprinkled with bread 
crumbs, on each piece lay a thin slice of 


cheese corresponding in size, scatter over bits 


of butter, a tablespoonful or two of cream, 
dust freely with pepper, sprinkle on bread 
crumbs and bake five minutes. 

Eggs with Rice.—To 1 teacupful of boiled 


rice add 1 teacupful of milk, 1 tablespoonful 
of butter, 3 beaten eggs, 1 teaspoonful (scant) 
of salt and bake a light brown. 
catia 
Dry Your Tears.—I wish to keep every wo- 
man and child from crying who has to peel 
raw onions. I just use the onions as I do 
potatoes. Pourcool water over them and 
keep dipping them in the water as you peel 
them. That keeps them rinsed off clean and 
you will not suffer with the smarting of the 
Mrs T. C. E. 


To Cook Greens.—In boiling spinach, cab- 
bage. sprouts, Brussels sprouts, or young beet- 
tops, do not boil in too great a quantity of 
water. Pick these vegetables carefully over 
and then soak in salted water for at least one 
hour before boiling. This crisps the leaves 
and insures cleanliness. 





eyes— 


Soak Potatoes.—Old potatoes are greatly im- 
proved by being soaked in cold water over 


night, or at least several hours after peeling. 
The water should be changed once or twice. 
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A Postmaster’s Wife. 


A Leeds Woman Who Astonished Her 
Friends and Neighbors. 


Near to Death but Restored so Completely that 
She has been Accepted by a Life Insurance 
Company as a Good Risk. 


From the Journal, Lewiston, Me. 


A bright little woman, rosy and fresh from her 
household duties, dropped into a chair before the 
writer and talked with enthusiasm shining in her 
snapping, black eyes. 

The people in the pretty village ot Leeds Cen- 
ter, Me, have watched with some interest the re- 
storation to complete health of Mrs W. L. Francis, 
wife of the postmaster. So general were the 
comments on this interesting case that the writer 
visited Mrs Francis and learned from her 
that the statements regarding her troubles and 
her subsequent extrication therefrom are entirely 
true. All of her neighbors know what has been 
the agency that has performed this cure, but that 
others may be benefited by her experience, Mrs 
Francis has consented to allow her story to appear 
in print. 

“If there is anything on earth I dread more 
than another,” she said, ‘‘it is to see my name in 
the papers. But in this case I conquer my repug- 
nance and give publicly the same credit to the 
savior of my life as I would to one who had drag- 
ged me from a death beneath the waves. In fact, 
I have extolled my preserver so enthusiastically 
and unreservedly; have sought out sufferers and 
recommended the remedy to so many friends and 
acquaintances,that already my neighbors jocular- 
ly call me, ‘Pink Pills Francis.’ But really, my 
recovery is something that I consider wonderful. 
I know that there are so many testimonials of 
medicine in the papers nowadays that people do 
not pay as much heed as formerly, but I do wish 
folks who are suffering would remember that 
what I say comes right from the heart of a wo- 
man who feels that she had a new lease of happy 
hfe given to her. 

**Eleven years ago I was afflicted with nervous 
prostration. My existence until two years ago 
was one of dragging misery. Anyone in the vil- 
lage will tell you of my condition. My blood 
seemed exhausted from my veins, and month 
after month I grew weaker. I was able to under- 
take only the lightest household work, and even 
then I could perform it only by slow and careful 
movements. During all these sorry months and 
years I was under the care of this doctor and that, 
but their medicines helped me only spasmodic- 
ally, and then I fell into relapses more prostrat- 
ing than ever. 

‘‘In the night 1 used to be awakened by the 
most excruciating pains in my heart and side, 
and was obliged to use pellets of powerful medi- 
cine that the doctor gave me for relief in such 
attacks. At last my condition became so grave 
that I went out only infrequently. We live up- 
stairs, you notice, over my husband’s store, and 
in descending the stairway I frequently was oblig- 
ed to sort of fall and slide over the steps in order 
to descend, such was the strain on my system 
resulting from even this slight exertion. Oc- 
casionally I visited the neighbors, but I was oblig- 
ed to sit and rest to recover breath while ascend- 
ing any elevation. In short, it did not seem that I 


could live, such was my complete physical pros- 
tration. 
‘One day I saw an advertisement of Dr Wil- 


liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People,and although my 


faith in remedies was weak by that time, I sent 
for a box and tried them. That was two years 
ago. Now I call myself a well woman. Isn’t it 


wonderful? 

“I haven’t had one of those excruciating pains 
in the heart for a year and a half. Why, even the 
first box of pills helped me. I can walk miles 
now, can do my work easily, have gained in 
weight constantly; and you would scarcely believe 
it, but a little while ago I was examined for en- 
dowment life insurance, and was accepted un- 
hesitatingly after a careful examination by the 
physician. 

“Do you wonder that I’m shouting ‘Pink Pills’ 
all through our village? I haven’t taken any of 
the remedy for some months, for it has complete- 
ly built me up, but at the first sign of trouble I 
know to what refuge to flee. 

‘‘Last year my aunt, Mrs M. A. Blossom, of 
Dixfield P O, was here visiting me. She was 
suffering from lack of vitality and heart trouble, 
but she was skeptical about my remedy that I 
was so enthusiastically advocating. At last, how- 
ever, she tried it and carried some home with her 
when she went. A little while ago I received a 
letter from her and in it she said, ‘I am cured, 
thanks to God and Pink Pills.’ She also wrote 
that her husband had been prostrated but had 
been restored by the remedy. 












‘*We feel up this way that such a sovereign cure 
cannot be too widely known. That is the only 
reason why I allow my name to be used in this 
connection. [ know also that by ersonally rec- 
ommending them I have helped many of my 
friends back to health, for I never let an o ppor- 
tunity pass when a word of counsel may direct 
some one.’’ 

One of the persons to whom Mrs Francis recom- 
mended Pink Pills is Station Agent C. H. Foster of 
Leeds Center, and the reporter found him patrol- 
ling the platform awaiting the arrival of the morn- 
ing train. Mr Foster, who is one of the most 
trustworthy, capable and energetic men in the 
employ of the Maine Central railroad, appeared 
in unusually good health and spirits,and we made 
inquiry as to the cause. 

**Do you know,’’replied he, ‘‘I think I’ve made 
a discovery, or at least Mrs Francis has for me, I 
have been in poor health for a long time with a 
heart trouble variously complicated. We have been 
so fully interested in Mrs Francis’ wonderful recoy- 
ery that Lat once determined to give the medicine 
recommended a thorough test. So, about two 
months ago, I bought the first box of Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills. Only two months, please note, yet al- 
ready I am so much improved, so much better able 
fulfill my duties, so sanguine that I am on the 
road to recovery, that I feel like a new man. 

**T can now walk without the fatigue I once ex- 
pees’, my heart affection appears to be re- 

ieved, and I have joined the Pink Pills’ band in 
our community.”’ 

Mr Foster commenced taking the pills at a time 
when he was completely prostrated, after he had 
suffered such a severe attack of heart trouble 
that it was necessary to carry him } from 
his office. Since then he has faithfully adhered 
to the remedy and is constantly improving, so 
a so as to excite his enthusiasm and his grati- 
tude. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial | paralysis, st 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in male or 


female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50—they are never sold in 


bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 


CONDENSED PREMIUM LIST 


We give herewith a condensed list of the many useful 
yremiums given to those who get up clubs for this journal. 
We guarantee every article to give perfect satisfaction 
and all who get up clubs will find themselves doubly re- 
paid for the little effort necessary to secure them. 


For Only One New Yearly Subscriber ~ 


At $1.00, we will send any one of the following articles, 
free and postpaid: 

The People’s Atlas of the World. 
200 Large Maps and illustrations. 

Wood’s Natural History. Contains 800 pages and 
500 illustrations. 

he National Standard Dictionary. 
pages and 40,000 words. 

Lee’s Condensed Cyclopedia. 
Philosophy and Science. 

Blakelee’s Industrial Cyclopedia. 
pages and over 200 illustrations. 

Three Good Farm Books—The Practical Poultry 
Frower, The Practical Fruit Grower, and Money Crops 
128 pages each. 

Gems From the Poets. 
illustrations. 

Harmonized Melodies. 
the parts. 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 
wonderful work. 





Contains over 


Contains 608 
History, Biography, 


Contains 720 


Contains 400 poems and 


Contains 400 songs, with all 
and 


A unique 


The Leatherstocking Tales. Five volumes, con- 
taining over 2,200 pages. 
Pictures of ll Countries. Over 300 superb pic 


tures. 
Reading Glass. 
Family Solder Kit. 
Tool Holder and 20 Tools. ; 
The Lalla Rookh Dress-Cutting System. 
Combination Microscope. 
Gent’s Two-Bladed Knife. 


For Two New Subscribers 


We will send: 

The Queen Stamping Outfit, containing over 150 
beautiful designs. 

Six Rogers Teaspoons, extra silver 

Nine Tools in One. Two knife blac 
gimlet, corkscrew, saw, etc. 


For Three New Subscribers 


We will send: 
The Home Repairing Outfit, containing 32 tools. 
Plush Photograph Album, 103x844, and holding 
40 photographs. 


For Four New Subscribers 


We will send: 

The French Achromatic Telescope; equal to any 
#5 glass ever sold. 

New York Standard Watch. 
stem setter. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place. Pontiac Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 





peatee. 
es, screwdriver, 


A stem winder and 








